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‘In sea affairs nothing is impossible and nothing improbable.’--Lorp NeEtson, 


Citartrér X. 
IN THE CABIN. 


HE cabin of the ‘Silver Sea’ never looked more comfortable 
than at night when the lamplight was reflected in the bulk- 
head polish and in glass and white metal. Miss Edwards went to 
see how Miss Inglefield was, whilst the Colonel entered his wife’s 
berth, and the others and myself sat down at one of the tables. 
Now that I had a good view of Hornby, he seemed to me to have 
shrunk somewhat since dinner. Small as he was he yet looked 
smaller. Hot water and spirits were put upon the table, and Mr. 
Edwards and his little friend helped themselves with a certain 
eagerness, the meaning of which was plain enough in the disordered 
glances they cast around them as though, like people suffering 
from nervous depression, they were worried by the creaking and 
straining of bulkheads and timbers. 

Before long Miss Edwards rejoined us, then Colonel Inglefield 
came out of his berth, and Captain Pipes entering, took his chair 
at the head of the table and mixed himself a tumbler. of steaming 
grog. 

‘This is the right sort of picture to make,’ said I, pleased with 
the cheerful luminous interior. ‘ Another day or two and we shall 
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wear, let us hope, the true aspect of a jolly pleasure-party in pur- 
suit of health.’ 

‘Very gracefully expressed, Aubyn,’ said Mr. Edwards with an 
ashen smile. ‘ Margaret, how’s Agnes ?’ 

‘ Better, papa.’ 

* Yes—much better’ cried the Colonel : ‘ took a peep at her just 
now and think she'll be all right by the morning. My wife’s 
easier too, I’m happy to say. She wants to get to sleep, Edwards, 
and so you'll excuse me if I suggest that we should keep our voices 
lowered,’ said he in the notes of a boatswain calling all hands in a 
gale of wind. 

Old Pipes’ face shining like a rising moon through the vapour 
that rose from his glass, here took an expression that caused me to 
burst into a laugh. 

‘ What’s the joke, Mr. Aubyn ?’ exclaimed little Hornby, whose 
nausea rendered him sensitive. 

‘ Nothing—nothing,’ I replied. ‘Mere exuberance of animal 
spirits induced by the sea-air. Captain, isn’t the wind failing ?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ he answered. ‘ You don’t want to look at those 
swinging trays to feel it. I never reckoned it would last.’ 

‘So much for your gale, Colonel,’ exclaimed Mr. Edwards. 

‘Pooh, pooh! I was joking, man,’ cried the Colonel. ‘Gale! I 
don’t know how long our friend the skipper there has been to sea, 
but I wouldn’t mind laying him an even bet that I have seen as 
much bad weather as he has. One hurricane I was in, in the Bay 
of Bengal, was so fearful that it might easily have been spread 
over five years and made every day a storm.’ 

‘Ay,’ observed Pipes gravely, ‘you get some busters and no 
mistake in the Bay of Bengal. I knew a shipmaster that was out 
in a squall there, and he said it not only blew his whiskers off and 
carried his eyebrows clean away from his forehead, but it so 
knotted his hair that he never afterwards could make a parting in 
it; whilst it slewed the bo’sun’s head round on his neck in such a 
fashion that for the rest of the voyage an ordinary seaman was told 
off to do nothing else but feed him and put the whistle into his 
mouth when it was needful for him to blow. Can’t say, I’m sure, 
if that shipmaster was joking or not.’ 

‘What are you drinking, Hornby ?’ exclaimed the Colonel, who 
seemed to find nothing very funny in this story. 

‘ Brandy,’ said the little fellow, looking sulky and sick. 

‘T'll take some. Is smoking allowed here, Hornby ?’ 

‘ That’s for the ladies to say.’ 

Miss Edwards said that she had no objection; on which the 
Colonel exclaimed that he could answer for his wife and daughter, 
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and forthwith produced a case of manilla cheroots. I was not un- 
thankful for this stroke on his part. As a confirmed smoker, I 
felt it would be a poor lookout if I should have to sneak on deck 
every time I wanted to light a pipe or cigar. 

Remembering what befell us afterwards, I never recall the 
scene of the cabin that night without something betwixt a smile and 
asigh. The lamps which swung overhead were large and brilliant : 
they streamed fair down on Pipes’ wide face and gleamed in his 
thickly-greased hair as though it were formed of Britannia metal ; 
on Mr. Edwards large and pale, toying with his tumbler, and appa- 
rently self-engrossed ; on little Hornby grey, restless and surly, inces- 
santly sipping at his glass, and running his eye from one to another’s 
face as though suspicious of our thoughts, pausing when he came to 
Miss Edwards to take a long sentimental look that would be some- 
times disturbed by a qualm which brought his hand in a hurry to 
his waistcoat; on the Colonel’s hairy face with tobacco smoke 
breaking out through his thick moustache as if it were on fire ; and 
on the beauty of Margaret Edwards, never more beautiful than in 
lamplight, when the warmth of her colour was softened and the 
black of her eyes took a more melting tinge and their light a 
sharper sparkle, and when her thick ard crowning hair looked the 
richer for being as lustreless as the shadow of a night moonless and 
without stars. Overhead the black spaces of the skylights gave 
back the interior picture dark and distinct with a few yellow orbs 
floating like golden seed blown upon the air to and fro amid the 
reflection. The heel of the ship was appreciably diminishing ; yet 
there was still wind enough abroad to keep the blackness outside 
humming, and the rolling of the ship was accentuated by the 
sound of falling water, as the surges losing their strength leapt and 
dropt futilely against the glass-like sides of the vessel. 

‘I feel,’ said Mr. Edwards, filling another glass, ‘as if I ought 
to go to bed. But I perfectly dread being smothered-up in my 
berth.’ 

‘A little patience, sir,’ remarked Pipes. ‘It’s nothing but 
movement that'll dislodge the gout. Mark my words, Mr. Ed- 
wards: a good gale of wind, sir—something in the Colonel’s line 
—and your gout’ll fly overboard, dead and buried there.’ 

‘There’s only one cure for rheumatism,’ exclaimed the Colonel 
in his loud cock-sure manner. 

‘Indeed !’ said I, ‘and what may that be?’ : 

‘ Whisky and sulphur,’ he shouted. ‘Finest thing in the world, 
sir. Would drive the disease out of a man of ninety.’ 

‘Papa has tried sulphur,’ said Miss Edwards. ‘ It did him no 
good,’ 
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‘Finest thing in the world, I say, Miss Edwards,’ continued the 
Colonel. ‘The only veal remedy in existence I suppose you 
know what rheumatism is?’ swigging off half a tumbler of grog 
and wiping down his moustache with his handkerchief like a fellow 
cleaning a horse. 

‘I have heard, but I really forget.’ 

Edwards listened with interest. Hornby mixed himself a fresh 
tumbler of brandy with an abstracted air and a woe-begone face. 

* Well, it’s an insect,’ said the Colonel. 

‘A what, sir?’ shouted Pipes. 

‘ An insect,’ exclaimed the Colonel. 

‘God bless me!’ cried Pipes. 

‘There’s no doubt of it,’ continued the Colonel. ‘A native 
doctor told me he had seen the parasite. It lodges in the tissues 
and produces inflammation. I’d rather not argue the question, 
because, you see, I’m quite certain I’m right;’ and he called to 
the steward for a light for his cigar. 

‘I can’t say I ever heard that before,’ said Mr. Edwards. 

‘Nor I,’ mumbled little Hornby. ‘ What sort of insect ? cater- 
pillar with twelve legs and all that sort of thing?’ and here me- 
thought he smiled rather foolishly at Miss Edwards. 

‘If the rheumatics is an insect,’ remarked Pipes, possibly 
emboldened by the incredulity of the owner of the ‘ Silver Sea,’ 
‘how does he get inside a man’s arm ?’ 

‘ That’s a medical question,’ answered the Colonel: ‘but being 
an insect, the one thing to kill it is sulphur, don’t you see ? I'll give 
you a case, Edwards: a friend of mine, General Gunner, was so bad 
with rheumatism that he couldn’t bend his right arm, couldn’t 
pick up anything with his left hand, could only walk by sweeping 
his right leg along, which produced endless street-rows as, by 
George !ipeople whom he kicked by accident would come up and 
threaten-him with the police; it seized the optic nerve, sir, and 
blinded {one%eye ;"it tightened all the muscles about his jaws and 
for days he’d go about gaping; he couldn’t wear a boot, couldn’t 
draw,on a glove,and, by jingo! he was fit for very little more than 
a bath chair. I recommended sulphur. He sneered. I said, “ Try 
it and then sneer.” He did try it: one by one the insects which 
caused his agony expired, within three months he was well enough 
to take exercise on horseback; and hang me, Hornby, if within 
eight months of beginning sulphur, hang me I say, if he hadn’t 
proposed marriage to a widow!’ 

‘Poor woman!’ said Hornby imbecilely. I noticed that he 
sipped_more frequently than the empty condition of his stomach 
should have warranted. 

If swallowing enough sulphur to furnish forth a match-factory 
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should cure rheumatism, I ought to be well by this time; eh, 
Margaret?’ exclaimed Mr. Edwards. ‘However, there may be 
different forms of the malady, Colonel; and when it is caused by 
insects, sulphur, no doubt, 7s a cure.’ 

‘Don’t believe it,’ grumbled little Hornby. ‘Insects all nonsense. 
Tell you what it is, Colonel : native doctor madead—— d fool of you.’ 

The Colonel pulled the cigar from his mouth and looked with 
amazement at the little man, whose watery eyes and inflamed 
countenance wore a most defiant and aggressive expression. Pipes 
seemed scared, Miss Edwards unconcerned, and her father as if he 
could enjoy the scene more were the ship to stop rolling. 

‘Rather curious remark to make, Hornby,’ cried the Colonel. 
‘Won’t repeat it, you know, in the presence of a lady! but, by George! 
I’m not at all sure it don’t look as if an apology must follow it.’ 

‘ Apology!’ exclaimed Hornby, with a rather drunken flourish 
ofhishand. ‘ Pooh, pooh ! apologise because a native doctor talked 
rubbish to you about insects and all that sort of thing, don’t you 
know? If I owe anybody an apology, it’s Miss Edwarsh. Miss 
Edwarsh, beg your pardon, I’m sure, for ushing strong ’spression. 
Insects, you know—great nonsense.’ He gave her an inebriated 
bow, and emptying his tumbler, mutely pointed to the decanter of 
brandy, which Pipes at once passed down to him. 

The Colonel, who had been steadfastly watching the little man, 
now saw how it was, and with good sense took no further notice 
and went on smoking his cigar. We all understood that Hornby 
was the victim of circumstances, that he drank to relieve his 
nausea, and that probably less than his usual dose had affected 
his head through his having fasted since lunch. But he had taken 
more than enough already ; and Mr. Edwards, seeing him about to 
mix himself another strong draught, exclaimed, ‘Hornby, we're 
neither of us right yet. The creaking and movement down here 
keep me very uneasy. Shall we go to bed, my friend? we may 
wake up perfect sea-dogs in the morning.’ 

‘Don’t shtay up for me, Edwarsh,’ answered Hornby, addressing 
the bulkhead to the right of the old fellow. ‘ You look shleepy. 
I feel better. Nothing like brandy for shickness. Miss Edwarsh, 
you’re not drinking. Lemme mix you a glash grog?’ and he made 
with a wandering hand for the decanter. 

But half a glass of claret and a sweet biscuit had sufficed her; 
she declined his politeness with a well-bred smile that must have 
satisfied the little fellow, if he was not too drunk to appreciate her 
manner, that she saw nothing at all unusual in his behaviour. 
She then rose, kissed her father, wished us good-night, and withdrew 
to her cabin, Hornby seeing us rise, got up too. Fortunately 
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the chairs were fixtures, and his own that he hung on to prevented 
him from falling down; but like the others it revolved, and I 
heard something very closely resembling a laugh come from the 
direction of Miss Edwards, as she stood a moment at her cabin door 
looking our way, when a roll of the ship caused the little fellow to 
swing round his chair as if he were a small boy amusing himself 
in that way. 

‘Where are you going, Pipshe?’ said he to the skipper who 
was moving off. 

‘On deck to have a look round.’ 

‘Quite right,’ said he, speaking with drunken gravity. ‘ Keep 
on looking round, Pipshe; keep us out of danger. Don’t want 
any collisions and all that sort of thing, don’t you know. Misser 
Aubyn, your good health; glad to shee you on board my ship. 
Nishe vessel—pash the water, pleash; didn’t know this wash neat ;’ 
he exclaimed, after putting his lips to the brandy he had forgotten 
to dilute. 

‘I say, steward,’ shouted the Colonel; ‘ what time do you put 
out the lights, hey ?’ 

‘Not till everybody’s retired, sir,’ answered the man. 

‘Oh, but hang it all, cried the Colonel; ‘ that’s not proper 
ship-routine, is it, Edwards? Ought not the lights to be put out at 
a fixed hour and one of the vessel’s officers go round and see all 
safe, hey? Why, by George! if that’s not done, who’s to tell me the 
ship may not be set on fire ?’ 

‘ Never mind,’ stuttered Hornby stroking the air; ‘I’m mashter 
here, I and Edwarsh. No fear of fire. You're too nervoush, 
Colonel.’ 

‘It would be rather inhospitable to enforce the ordinary ship’s 
discipline in a pleasure-trip of this kind,’ exclaimed Mr. Edwards. 
‘The steward will see to the cabin lamps and,’ added he signifi- 
cantly, ‘to any other lights which may need attention.’ 

‘It'll be all right, sir,’ said the steward. 

The Colonel looked gloomily at the man, but made no remark. 

‘Hornby,’ continued Mr. Edwards, ‘ I’m off. Let me persuade 
you to goto bed. You want rest.’ 

But the little fellow had arrived at that degree of intoxication 
when every suggestion affected him as an insult. ‘I’m all right, 
I tell you,’ he exclaimed warmly, looking at Mr. Edwards with 
wandering eyes. ‘I’m not shleepy. I’m going to shmoke a cigar. 
What do you want to go to bed for? It ishn’t late. Edwarsh, 
remember fine ole shong-—-Besh of all ways to lengthen your daysh, 
shteal a few hours from the night, my dear.’ 

His maudlin was not pleasant, yet, in so small a man it was 
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extremely ridiculous. For the life of me, I could not help laughing 
at his face, as he recited the above rhymes, keeping time by 
nodding his head at Edwards over his tumbler; whereupon he 
laughed uproariously too, You naturally saw that he was the last 
man in the world to indulge in this way; that it had been forced 
upon him by nausea, and the anxiety to bear up and comport him- 
self like a seafarer in the presence of Miss Edwards; and I say 
that though I laughed at him, I was sorry too, and heartily wished, 
for the sake of his dignity, that he would go to bed. 

Mr. Edwards, probably hoping that if he withdrew Hornby 
would follow him, struggled up out of his chair amid several groans 
which made me fear he was going to be ill again, and bidding us 
all good-night, retired to his cabin leaning on the steward’s shoulder. 
Meanwhile, inch by inch, the swinging trays were recovering their 
perpendicular, the humming sound without was sobering, and 
there was an increasing feeling of helplessness in the rolling of the 
ship that denoted the failure of the steadying and driving power 
of the breeze. I was not yet sleepy; and that being so, I had no 
mind to immure myself in my berth and lie awake for three or 
four hours perhaps. I therefore refilled my pipe whilst the Colonel 
gazed with a troubled face at Hornby, who sat with a sort of squint 
in his damp eyes smiling foolishly at one of the lamps, having 
apparently forgotten to light the cigar he had promised himself. 

For the sake of saying something, I asked the Colonel how long 
it was since he had left India? 

‘When I left the service,’ he shouted ; ‘eight years ago.’ 

‘I meet a great number of retired Indian officers in society and 
elsewhere,’ said I: ‘ men who have given up, or been given up by, 
the army. To judge from them the profession of arms seems a 
poor look-out. Many of them are necessitous, and it does not 
speak highly for your old calling, Colonel, that one shall seldom 
encounter a retired military man who is not hunting about for 
something to do—for occupation’s sake no doubt, and also perhaps 
for income.’ 

‘You're right,’ cried the Colonel. ‘ Soldiering is a poor look- 
out. Here am I, sir, with eight-and-twenty years of service, 
reduced at the age of sixty to this—that if my wife was without 
means we should not be able to pay more than thirty pounds a year 
rent for a house.’ 

‘ Misherable calling,’ muttered Hornby. ‘ Nothing like com- 
mersh.’ 

‘Mycontention,’ continued the Colonel, talking with excitement, 
‘is that the Government have no right to starve men like me— 
men who have attained to rank in their calling by long service— 
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by giving half-pay to chits of lieutenants, who are shoved into the 
army by their friends because it’s genteel, find they don’t like it, 
betake themselves to beer and brandy, and retire in the name of 
ill-health because they won’t keep sober. England’s full of these 
mushrooms, Mr. Aubyn, and of twopenny naval creatures, sir, who 
draw pay enough in the aggregate to render old stagers like me 
comparatively opulent were their money withheld and added to 
what we receive.’ 

‘I have very little knowledge of military or naval usage,’ said 
I mildly, in mitigation of his heat. 

‘I know shomething about it,’ remarked Hornby, holding on 
to the table whilst he leaned towards us. * What I shay is, what 
right’s anyone got to draw pay when he does nothing for it? 
When a man’s sherving, all right; when he gives up, shtop his 
wages. That’sh my argument. It comshe out of my pocket. 
Why should I pay taxes and all that short of thing donyer know 
to sh’port a man because the army don’ wan’ him ?’ 

‘It should gratify military men, Colonel,’ said I, thinking it 
best to appear not to hear Hornby, ‘ to observe the high esteem 
in which civilians hold army titles. Nearly every other man 
I meet is Colonel or Major or Captain nowadays. The Yankees 
set us this fashion, I imagine. In America they have generals of 
hotels and colonels of dry goods stores. If a man gets money in 
this country and cannot obtain a knighthood, or anything dis- 
tinctive in that way, he becomes a volunteer dignitary. I can 
assure you I once knew a Major Shamrock, and always supposed, 
from his military talk and martial appearance, that he was in the 
regular service and had seen some fighting. Yet he turned 
out to be secretary to a gas company and a militiaman, and when 
I asked him what a staff officer was, he answered that it depended 
upon circumstances.’ 

The Colonel’s face was full of scorn for Mark Lane captains 
and gas company majors, and he was going to speak when a cry 
of ‘Charley, Charley!’ from his cabin stopped him, and in an 
instant he jumped up and vanished. Upon my word I believe, 
after all, that military men make the best husbands. I have 
known scarred and hairy officers to hold their babies, tramp off 
for medicines, fetch and carry, act as housemaids and monthly 
nurses, look after the children, and do a score of things which 
a civilian would scornfully decline. 

‘ Very troubleshome pershon, Misshus Inglefield,’ said Hornby, 
trying to balance his head, which drooped first on one shoulder 
then on the other like that of a broken doll. ‘ Always calling out, 
Shouldn’t like to be her hushband,’ 
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He was not in a condition to talk, and as I wanted some air 
and a few turns before going to bed, I got up, directing a sig- 
nificant look at the little chap for the edification of the steward, 
who flitted about the mizenmast yawning and waiting for us to 
turn in. 

‘ Where are y’r going, Aubyn ?’ asked Hornby. 

€ On deck,’ said I. 

‘T’ll go too, he exclaimed, and rose from his chair, holding on 
to it, whilst in the most stupid imaginable manner he glanced 
about for his hat. It was not for me to deny the little gentleman 
the use of his own ship, nor could I be sure that my advising him 
to go to bed would not lead to unpleasantness. Much to my 
relief, however, he let go his chair to fetch his hat and fell down, 
and lay without attempting to rise. The steward and I picked 
him up, but found that his legs twisted about under him as though 
formed of whalebone; so we carried him very easily to his cabin, 
he meanwhile endeavouring to make me understand that Margaret 
Edwards was the finest woman in the world ; and then, placing him 
in his bunk, I left him to the care of the steward, who said that he 
thought it would be enough for the present if he removed the 
little man’s shirt-collar and pulled off his boots. 

There was nothing in all this to discompose me, to cause me 
to conclude that scenes of this kind were likely to be repeated. 
Indeed, anyone looking at Hornby would have known him for 
a temperate man by the dry, brisk aspect of his face, his clear eye, 
and bird-like activity. The remedy of brandy was undignified, no 
doubt ; yet it had certainly stayed further sickness in him, and 
now in all probability he would sleep through the night and wake 
up, with a headache very likely, but free from nausea. I told the 
steward to dim the cabin lamps and not stop up for me, and went 
on deck to take a look round and court from the air the drowsiness 
I felt I should need before going to bed. 


Cuarter XI. 


HORNBY’S BLUNDER. 


Tue wind had fallen into a soft sailing breeze; its edge of cold 
had vanished with its strength, and the temperature was delightful. 
The cloudless indigo was thick with stars: you saw the dust of 
them silvering the heights beyond the planets and the brighter 
orbs till the sense of dusk-laden space, the immeasurable remote- 
ness of the mighty shadowed hollow, grew overwhelming, and for 
very relief the eye turned to what was near and familiar. The 
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light canvas that had been taken in was again set, and the ‘Silver 
Sea,’ under a cloud of glimmering white, was quietly sailing upon 
the dark ocean, taking the swell with a motion that was like a 
respiration of her, whilst every swing ia of the canvas shed a 
pattering of dewdrops down upon the decks. 

It was a night to make aman in love with solitude. The 
silence was broken by occasional creaking or grating sounds, by the 
jerk of the wheel chains, by now and again a harsher gurgling of 
water about the rudder-post, or a splashing fall forward when the 
leap of a little surge struck the bend of the bow as the cutwater 
sank into the swell and was sent sharply recoiling. There were 
twenty things to look at: the dance of a greenish star over the 
main royal mast-head ; the glimmer of steel-white orbs among the 
rigging and between the sails; a sulky flash of foam to leeward 
when the back of a black swell rolled on and left its froth stream- 
ing down into the hollow; the swift swaying and fanning of dim 
spaces in the air till the faint glittering seemed to be sweeping 
around the ship; the motionless figure at the wheel with the stars 
sliding up and down past him; and then the misty arching of the 
foot of the mainsail and of other canvas as high up as the eye could 
follow, that gave a sort of yearning look to the phantasmal vessel, 
as if her pale and lonely heart were swelling out to some object on 
the deep to leeward of her course; and a moving shape or two on 
the forecastle head, with a red point here and there in the shadow 
about the galley, marking the whereabouts of a man sucking at a 
pipe of tobacco. 

I stood for some moments in the companion taking all this in, 
wondering that darkness and starlight should give the unreality 
I found to such a prosaic thing, for instance, as the mizzen-mast 
there, with its dim top and faint tracery of rigging, and the top- 
gallant-mast melting into vagueness ere it could carry the eye to 
the tiny royal that was rendered visible only by the stars it blotted 
out as it was swayed up there like an unballasted kite ; and peer- 
ing along the deck to make out which of the two figures standing 
near the foremost quarter-boat was Moses Pipes, when my glance 
going beyond them fell upon a great pallid shadow upon the sea 
about half a mile away from us, with a faint green light of a pal- 
pitating wan lustre, like a cat’s eye viewed in darkness, shining 
upon her bow. There stood a telescope on brackets under the com- 
panion, and directing it at the object, I made it out to be a long, 
four-masted sailing ship, very deep in the water, with chequered 
sides, probably three times our size, and resembling an island out 
there snow-clad from peak to base. 

‘Is that you, Captain Pipes ?’ said I. 
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‘Ay, sir, he responded. ‘Fine night, Mr. Aubyn. I suppose 
now the Colonel wouldn’t laugh at me for calling this a draught of 
air?’ 

‘ That’s a lumping big craft out yonder,’ said I. 

‘The biggest sailing ship I have ever seen,’ observed Pipes’ 
companion, who proved to be the chief mate, turning to peer at 
her again. ‘ She’s going past us like a roll of smoke, too.’ 

‘Yes, but look at the canvas she carries,’ growled Pipes. ‘’Tis 
enough to choke off every breathing from us. Give mea topgallant 
breeze, Mr. Aubyn, the wind two points free, and I’d warrant the 
‘Silver Sea” to tow that ship there.’ 

She was making a more westerly course than we, going along 
with the weather clew of her mainsail hauled up, but apparently 
with every stitch of plain canvas belonging to her spread; and it 
looked as if she meant to cross our bows. As she was sailing two 
feet to our one, there was no great risk in her doing that, though I 
do not suppose Pipes much relished the manceuvre as there was 
something not a little disdainful init. For my part, all that I 
took notice of was the beautiful mysterious sea-vision she made. 
Having four masts with double topsails and double top-gallant-sails 
on each and royal staysails and skysails, the curved stretches of 
canvas which she inclined towards us seemed to fill half the lee- 
ward sky. You saw her steam-coloured wake breaking out from 
under the pitchy blackness of her counter and sluicing off upon the 
throbbing darkness astern. She was steady as a rock; I watched 
the stars stream along her yards and past her straight, like jewels 
ona thread. I strained my ear for any sound, but though she 
closed us as she drew ahead, all was as silent her way as if she had 
been the Phantom Ship manned by spectres. 

The vastness and the sublimity of the ocean at night are never 
more solemn and stirring than when you measure the mighty 
darkling surface by the standard of such a ship as I was watching. 
You can realise her size, the immense length of deck she would 
offer to your gaze were you to take your stand on her taffrail and 
look forward, the height her masts reach up to; and now mark 
what a toy she is yonder, how the infinity of the weltering dusky 
leagues she is sailing in the midst of overwhelm her, till presently, 
though well this side the junction of sky and water, she is the 
merest film, the shadow of a shadow, eluding your intent stare and 
symbolising life—the inmateriality of our proudest creations, 
the littleness of our greatest things, the decay and effacement 
wrought by darkness (which you may liken to death) brooding over 
the glooming ocean (which you may compare to eternity)—as 
nothing else in nature can. One wanted some kindred soul to 
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exchange fancies with over such a picture as that ship was there, 
drawing ahead and dying out in the airy flow of darkness till the 
pallor of her sails was merged into the starlight, and she was gone 
to the eye ; and I could have wished for the companionship of Miss 
Edwards instead of that of Pipes and his professional-minded 
mate. 

‘ Well,’ says the skipper, ‘ praise the Lord, I have no knowledge 
of four masts. Three I hope will serve my turnin this blessed 
world. And yet they say that those four-masted concerns are 
handier than vessels of this pattern, though any man as can con- 
vince me of that shall force me to swallow my boots.’ 

‘They're readier in stays, I believe,’ exclaimed the mate. 

‘ Yes, and I dare say a fifth mast would make them readier yet, 
anda sixth mast so smart that they'd need no handling,’ said 
Pipes with much contempt in his voice. ‘Tell ye what it is, Mr. 
Aubyn: the age is getting a sight too knowing in ship-building. 
The learning and notions of our ancestors are despised ; we’re con- 
structing marine objects which fifty years ago would have caused 
their inventors to be locked up in lunatic asylums—vessels which 
in my young day you’d have no more got an able seaman to ship 
aboard of than you’d have induced him to sign articles for the 
engine-room. What’s theconsequence? Millions of pounds’ worth 
of property are every year being sent to the bottom, and the 
ocean’s full of the bodies of seafaring persons washing about. This 
is the penalty.we pay for forgetting of the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers. The length is ten times the beam now, you know, sir ; 
cement’s taken the place of hearty honest oakum; iron—brittle as 
glass—of good salted timber; and everything that lifts and histes 
and pumps and revolves is some duffing landsman’s patent, so 
confoundedly clever that if a pin breaks, or a screw drops out, or a 
pipe gets choked, sailormen are left at the marcy of Davy Jones.’ 

He expectorated with great violence in token of the emotion 
of disgust that had taken possession of him, and then with a noisy 
snuffle took a look round the sea. 

‘You're a regular old Conservative, I see, Captain Pipes,’ 
said I. 

‘To the backbone, sir, he answered: ‘from the loftiest hair 
atop of my head down to the largest nail-top on the heel of my 
boot. I believe in the Queen and the British Constitootion, Mr. 
Aubyn; I believe in live oak and good workmanship, in beam 
enough to give a ship something to lean upon, in the House of 
Lords and the opinions of the Duke of Wellington, passed and 
old as they now be. I’m not ashamed of my principles, sir. 
If you're a Radical, I’m quite willing to respect your opinions, but 
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a Tory I am and a Tory I mean to die, as my father did afore me, 
and as his father did afore him.’ 

‘Well, Captain, said I, ‘in my opinion politics are like 
religion—a subject never to be broached in polite society. What’s 
the weather going to be, do you reckon ?’ 

‘Nothing to hinder it keeping fine, sir. Has Mr. Hornby 
turned in, d’ye know?’ 

‘I left him in his cabin in the care of the steward,’ I replied. 
‘He should be turned in and snoring by this time.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Bird,’ said he, addressing the mate, ‘I think I’ll go 
and lay down for a couple of hours;’ and after giving him some 
directions, he took another look round, cast his eyes aloft, bade me 
good-night, walked to the binnacle and peered into it, and then 
slowly went below. 

I exchanged a few sentences with the mate, and presently left 
him to take a turn round the ship for the love of the seclusion her 
dark and quiet decks offered. I found a kind of melancholy 
pleasure in renewing my old seafaring memories, brief as they had 
been. There was a peculiar fascination to me in the gentle lone- 
some plaining of the wind, that was now a quiet breeze, in the 
rigging, in the soft sound of frothing water, and in the spectacle 
of the dark ungleaming ocean embracing our spectral ship that was 
quietly sailing in the middle of the visionary circle. Intellectual 
happiness so great as that which I could find in a half-hour’s con. 
templation of the glooming scene around me I was never likely to 
obtain ashore. Nor, indeed, could any vessel but a sailing ship 
have inspired it. For in a steamer, the perpetual champing of the 
engines and the ceaseless rushing of the impelled hull are a con- 
stant reminder of active and warring life; the ruddy bulls-eyes 
which cause one to think of the vessel as full of fire, the scarlet 
glare breaking out ever and anon in the depths of the engine-room 
like a glean of sunset, and the numerous harsh sounds of labouring 
steam and of toiling men below, render the sense of isolation and 
solitude difficult if not impossible. But, on such a night as this I 
am describing, in a sailing ship, urged by a gentle air over the 
black swell that makes a rocking cradle of the deep, when there is 
no life visible save the figure of the man at the wheel, the officer 
of the watch leaning against the rail, the look-out man on the 
forecastle ; and no sound save the tender stirring of canvas like the 
silken brushing of pinions, and the delicate seething of foam lightly 
turned and expiring quickly; the soul, if it will, may truly feel 
alone. The meteor that flashes and fades lifts the sky and the 
stars away from you and makes the remoteness of the firmament 
greater still ; the deep is a vague presence and the mind loses per- 
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ception of it as a portion of this terrestrial globe in the immensity 
of the wondrous shadow ; the voices of the wind whispering among 
the shrouds, and the mystery with which darkness dowers the 
familiar fabric, abstract all reality from the ship and leave her an 
idealism to your musing humour; and hence follows in you, oh 
lonely watcher, a feeling of isolation so supreme that were you 
verily the last man left by Almighty God upon this earth your 
solitude—deeply pleasurable, since it is not desertion nor enforced 
loneliness—could not be more thrilling as you stand amid the 
shadows and the mutterings and hearken to the faint creaming 
sounds of the ocean night, and look forth into the distance that 
would be a void as profound as that which reigned before the 
heavens and the earth were created, but for the stars and the 
few dim streaks of foam here and there rising and sinking under 
them. 

It renewed old times in me to go forward under the arching 
foot of the foresail, past the black windlass end to the fore- 
castle. It was as if the road to my proper lodging lay through the 
scuttle there, the square of which was tinged with a faint yellow 
from the lamp that swung below. There were two of the watch 
on the look-out, mirky, well-swathed figures ‘stepping lightly ; 
they took no notice of me. I had also observed here and there as 
I went along a figure reclining or squatting in the lee of anything, 
nodding drowsily but ready of course to jump to the first shout. 
I went into the eyes of the ship and stood there, lost in contempla- 
tion of the dim scene. The picture was reversed now: the great 
glimmering fabric was floating towards me; the long pale decks 
looked for ever to be shaping themselves out of the sternwards 
gloom into the symmetry of the hull, and the perception of this 
fantastic process of creation was helped almost startingly when- 
ever the bows of the ship sank into the hollows and slanted up the 
waist and main and quarter-decks into the faint sheen of the 
starlight, so as to make the planking visible to a long distance aft 
and coming down likea gentle slope of land towards me. I can tell 
you I was in a place todream in. Eleven o’clock was struck on 
a bell hung just abaft the mainmast, and you heard the six musical 
chimes floating up among the sails and echoing, wherever there 
was a hollow, in a second or two’s trembling. Far up the little 
fore royal hung like a square of mist, and you almost fancied you 
saw the stars through it, and that it was vapour indeed, so subtly 
did the luminaries deceive the eye as they swung along the yard, or 
flashed out from the sides of the sail as the movements of the ship 
vibrated the masts. 

I turned to look over the bow—an old boyish pleasure of mine ; 
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for never was I weary of watching the cutwater shearing through 
the green transparency, and noting how, whatever came in the 
vessel’s way—the long stretch of seaweed, the bit of green timber, 
the sodden box or bobbing bottle—was spurned by the bow and sent 
rolling in the clear curve of the wave turned over by the stem to 
drown among the foam that ran away astern. Under the bow of the 
‘Silver Sea’ all was as black as pitch; the long bowsprit and jibbooms, 
with the jibs curving one beyond another into the darkness ahead, 
deepened the shadow of the night there ; and though perhaps a few 
fathoms beyond, my eyes would now and again catch the gleam of 
a star’s reflection held for a breathless moment in some smooth 
spot on the curve of a running fold of water, right under me it was 
like looking into a well. Perhaps, indeed, for a time not longer 
than a single beat of the heart, I’d see a confused pallid vagueness, 
an indistinct and ghostly configuration, so thin, so airy, so unde- 
terminable, that my brain would refuse credence to the report of 
my sight; maybe it was the cloudy working of froth under the 
surface which in phosphorescent latitudes would have shown a 
sparkling swarming green; but whatever it was, real or imagined, 
it made the blackness I overhung, and which the stoop of the 
bows would sometimes bring me close to, strangely mysterious in 
its way ; what with the windy moaning you heard about and the 
kind of shiver that would sometimes run through the canvas till 
the throb of it seemed to die out up among the stars, and the 
sobbing drowning noises the water made as it was sent by the 
gently-pushing stem, as if, so help me heaven! those misty scarce 
determinable outlines in the liquid ebony under the figurehead 
were perishing seamen rising yet again to the surface to utter a 
strangling cry to the deaf night. 

But such fancies as these were best let alone on the eve of 
turning in, though it was with a reluctant hand that I knocked 
the ashes out of my pipe, and with reluctant legs that I made my 
way aft. For, you see, it was years and years since I had tasted 
this kind of enjoyment; and being a lover of solitude and silence 
and the sea, why, the freshness of the delight of this first peaceful 
star-lighted ocean night put a sort of passion of imagination’into 
me, and I could have lingered for hours, letting fancy after fancy 
float up and away as you see soap-bubbles break from the pipe in 
a boy’s mouth. Butthis would not do. I was a guest, and must 
not be erratic, any iow; if old Pipes should comeon deck and find 
me mooning about, he might draw conclusions unfavourable“to. my 
intelligence ; so calling out good-night to Mr. Bird asI passed him, 
I dived below, entered my berth, and went to bed. 

It takes a man a night or two to getzused to the creaking and 
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jarring of his bedroom aboard ship. In these days of iron, 
passengers have but a very imperfect idea of the notes delivered 
by wooden beams and stanchions, bulkheads and planking, and 
timber held together by bolts and treenails. The ‘Silver Sea’ 
was about as noisy a ship in this way asI can imagine. Whatshe 
would have been with a hold full of dead-weight rising flush with 
the hatches, it is only possible to conjecture. Here we were, 
sailing in the midst of a lovely summer night, gently leaning 
before the breeze that had softened down into a mild breathing, 
and sliding quietly over the swell that, though defined enough, 
had lost much of its volume and velocity; yet, though by this 
time I was pretty sleepy, I was kept awake until three bells 
in the middle watch, namely, until half-past one o’clock, by the 
scores of queer sounds, the squeaks, snappings, groans, rusty 
jarrings, and gurgling, and garglings and the like which every 
heave of the ship dragged out of the fabric of my berth and the 
cabin outside, as though a cartload of animals of all sorts were 
being tormented. 

Among these sounds I took notice of a very powerful and long- 
drawn snoring. I was pretty sure it could not proceed from a 
cabin so distant from mine as Mr. Edwards’; no young ladies 
could possibly be guilty of it, and Hornby had not the lungs to 
produce a sound so enormous. The cabin on my left was the 
pantry, and so no one slept in it; the cause of the windy clamour 
was not to be found there. Consequently I could not doubt that 
the snorer was Colonel Inglefield, who with his wife slept in the 
berth adjoining mine on the right. I never heard such snoring 
in my life. Indeed it was less that than snorting. It was as 
though our military friend was suffering from a heavy onslaught 
of nightmares, every one of which forced him to vary his uproar, 
though none allowed him to hush his notes for a moment. Hear- 
ing him was like listening to the champing of an engine labouring 
under an increasing pressure of steam. Gradually wouid the 
snorting work itself up, throat and nose blowing away like rival 
German bands, while periodically a long shrill whistling would 
strike in, till the throat gave way with a hoarse rattle, followed 
by a long triumphant plank-piercing trumpeting from the nose ; 
whereupon the sleeper, changing the key, would begin again. How 
on earth his wife had endured for years such a bedroom companion 
as this Colonel, I have hopelessly attempted to imagine. 

But shortly after three bells had been struck, I fell asleep, and 
was slumbering very profoundly, as a man will who, being rendered 
drowsy by the rich, clear winds of the ocean, is rocked to sleep 
upon the heaving bosom of her, when I was aroused by the noise 
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of a woman shrieking, accompanied by the shouts of a male voice. 
I sat bolt upright, and in a very short time understood that there 
was something wrong next door, in the Inglefields’ berth; and, 
hastily striking a match, I tumbled as fast as ever I could pelt 
into my small clothes and ran out. One lamp was burning; the 
flame of it, however, had been dimmed till the light was very 
feeble ; the door of the berth occupied by Mr. Edwards was ajar, 
and through the aperture was thrust his head. One side of the 
foremost skylight was lifted, and the second mate, Mr. Semple, was 
stooping over and looking down through it. As I sprang from my 
berth, Captain Pipes came sprawling along struggling into a pea- 
coat and calling out to know what was the matter. At the same 
instant, forth from his cabin bolted the chief mate, and seeing Mr. 
Hornby’s door swinging open, I concluded that he was inside his 
berth dressing to come out, whilst a glance in the direction of the 
young ladies’ cabin satisfied me that one pair of bright eyes, at all 
events, were piercing through the black line that betokened the 
door as opened to the extent of a hand’s breadth. 

‘What is it ? In mercy’s name what 7s it ?’ shouted Mr. Edwards. 

‘Who's that shrieking ?’ cried I. 

‘Below there! Is there murder a-doing?’ yelled Mr. Semple 
through the skylight. 

‘What’s it all about? What’sit all about?’ thundered old 
Pipes ; whilst the chief mate added his question at the top of his 
voice, and the female shrieks in the Inglefields’ cabin rose shrill 
and mingled with the unmistakable bawling of the Colonel and 
the maudlin notes of someone apparently in liquor. 

The Inglefields’ door remained closed, and I was about to turn 
the handle of it without ceremony, when it was violently flung 
open, and, to the amazement of us all, the Colonel came rolling 
out hugging little Hornby to his heart. We fell back as the 
military man let go of the owner of the ‘ Silver Sea,’ who instantly 
lurched towards a chair and sat down. The Colonel was habited 
in drawers and shirt, over which he had cast a military cloak that 
gave him the look of a bandit in a stage burlesque. His face, or 
what was visible of it, was as white as the powder his wife im- 
proved her complexion with ; the hair on top of his head was on 
end as from a struggle, and he stood breathless and shaking as he 
surveyed us. On the other hand, Hornby was in the attire in 
which the steward had put him to bed; that is to say, he was com- 
pleteiy dressed save that he was without boots or collar. He sat 
rubbing his nose with all his might and looking from his fingers 
to the lamp as an infant might. 

The Colonel roared out, ‘ Where’s Edwards ?’ 
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‘Here!’ answered Mr. Edwards in a sea-sick voice. 

‘Step out, Edwards, that I may tell you of the insult, of the 
outrage, that has been perpetrated upon Mrs. Inglefield and 
myself by Mr. Hornby there!’ shouted the Colonel. 

‘I can’t step out,’ replied Mr. Edwards. ‘ What’s the matter? 
What has happened ?’ 

‘You will hardly believe what I am going to tell you,’ bawled 
the Colonel, addressing us generally. ‘I was awakened from a 
sound sleep by someone standing on my arm and endeavouring to 
get into the bunk above mine. I’llsay nomore than that. We were 
in darkness. I immediately seized the intruder, thinking one of 
the sailors had broken into our cabin to plunder us, and my wife, 
being aroused by the sound of a struggle, cried out. I was un- 
able for some time to distinguish the voice of the individual I 
grasped 

‘All a mishtake,’ here interrupted Hornby, continuing to rub 
his nose. ‘Colonel’s sho fearfully nervoush. Thought my berth 
wash on shtarboard side. Willing to ’pologishe, and all that short 
of thing, donyerknow. He’sh made my noshe bleed.’ 

This, howéver, was not the fact, though he examined his fingers 
on removing his hand from his face as if he had no doubt of it. The 
mate now turned the lamp on full, whereupon there came a loud 
shriek from Mrs. Inglefield : ‘ Charley! Charley! shut my door! 
shut my door instantly, sir!’ I saved the Colonel this trouble, 
whilst I noticed first, that Mr. Edwards’ head vanished as though 
the strong light was rather more than he had bargained for; next 
that the door of his daughter’s cabin was hastily shut, and then 
that Mr. Semple backed away from the skylight at the same 
moment that the chief mate, smothering a langh, returned to his 
berth to sleep out the rest of his watch below. 

‘I should like to know,’ shouted the Colonel, enraged by the 
indifference which the withdrawal of these people seemed to 
signify, ‘if this sort of thing is often going to happen on board 
this ship ?—if a gentleman and his wife shall not be able to go to 
bed in their cabin without the risk of being broken in upon by 
persons disguised in drink ? If so,’ he continued, raising his voice 
into a hurricane note, apparently for the edification of Mr. 
Edwards—‘ then my request to you, Captain Pipes, is that you 
will forthwith put us ashore, return us to the place whence you 
brought us, sir; for, may I be hanged if I’m the man to allow 
anyone to subject my wife to insults of this nature.’ 

‘No inshult was intended—pure mishtake—-beg to ’pologishe,’ 
mumbled Hornby. ‘You should have ioecked your door, Colonel 
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‘Sir,’ bawled the Colonel, ‘I don’t choose to lock my door, as 
you term it. My wife may desire to be in readiness to escape from 
her berth in case of alarm. There may be reasons which I am not 
bound to give you, sir. We are the guests of Mr. Valentine 
Edwards ’—aiming his voice at that gentleman’s berth—‘ and as 
his guests we decline—yes, sir, we decline—to consider it necessary 
to use locks and bolts to protect ourselves from drunken affronts.’ 

Here Pipes, who felt it his duty to stand up for Mr. Hornby, 
said, ‘ Beg pardon, Colonel Inglefield, but you'll excuse me for ob- 
serving that your language is a trifle strong, sir. Anybody may 
remark that Mr. Hornby has made a mistake ; and, as he’s apolo- 
gised, I don’t see the need, myself, of anything more being said 
about it.’ 

‘Come to bed, Charley, for goodness’ sake!’ cried Mrs. 
Inglefield in a half-smothered note. 

‘ Colonel’s too nervoush,’ exclaimed Hornby, making an effort 
to rise. ‘ Pipeshe, give me your arm to my cabin, my lad. Very 
shorry, I’m sure, for what’sh happened. Shtupid mishtake. Cabin 
going roun’ an’ roun’ did it.’ 

Whilst Pipes went to the little fellow, I pointed out to the 
Colonel, in a low tone, that the blunder was entirely owing to Mr. 
Hornby rising from. his bed still muddled with the brandy he had 
taken for his sickness; that it was absurd to suppose any insult 
was meant; and that the chances were, when the morning arrived, 
the little gentleman would have no recollection whatever of the 
circumstance. 

‘I know nothing about his brandy and sickness,’ he roared. 
‘ All that I say is, it’s simply monstrous that Mrs. Inglefield should 
be disturbed at this hour by the fellow’s drunken intrusion. He 
may thank his stars I did not kill him. He owes his life to the 
darkness which prevented me from finding anything to strike him 
down with. He’d grow sober fast enough were he to know how I 
once destroyed a Ghorawallah who was ransacking the room in 
which I slept and whose movements awoke me.’ 

And so he went on, fuming and threatening in a fashion that 
somehow did not very readily accord with the face he had worn 
when he shot out of his berth with Mr. Hornby in his arms. His 
wife again called to him to come to bed; on which, directing a 
scowl at the berth where Pipes was putting the little shipowner to 
bed, he bade me good-night in a sulky shout and withdrew, this 
time locking his door with as much noise as he could make the 
key produce, 
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I covtp hear him grumbling to his wife for some time after 
I had turned in afresh, and I lay laughing heartily over the absurd 
incident; then fell asleep, and did not wake till the steward 
roused me. I glanced at the scuttle to see what the weather was — 
like, and found the glass blind with wet. It was like looking 
through tears. The ship was tolerably steady, with a middling 
weight of wind blowing on the starboard side, as I might know by 
the inclination of the deck. It was half past eight, but the com- 
plexion of the air would have made you suppose the dawn was 
breaking. 

I dressed myself and went on deck to get a mouthful of the 
breeze, and when on top of the companion ladder I saw what 
caused the gloom. There was a Scotch mist blowing through the 
rigging, sometimes coming along in clouds like steam, then 
opening for a little space till the power of the hidden sun came 
whitening down through the smother and converted the bit of 
water it fell on into a sheet of wrinkled and snow-streaked steel, 
The fine rain was as wetting as a thunder-squall. The ship was 
under easy sail, and the canvas was slate-coloured with the 
moisture. Everything aloft gleamed as if oil had been capsized 
over it, the decks were dark and shining, and a hard, foul-weather 
look was given to the picture by the men on deck being dressed 
in black or yellow oilskins. At the wheel stood a square-built 
Dutch seaman with his water-proof leggings and coat swelled out 
by the wind, and his round, heavy, stupid, sand-brown face framed 
by his beard and sou’wester. He had blue eyes with a cast in one 
of them, and I watched him for a moment or two whilst he 
squinted aloft at the weather leech of the maintop-gallantsail, 
then into the compass-bowl, then gave a bit of a twist to the 
wheel and a glance over his shoulder at the lay of the tiller, and 
then spat to leeward, drying his lips on the back of his hand, 
and once more slowly turning his eyes aloft, whilst his jaws worked 
upon the quid in his cheek. 

It was all grey, driving drizzle behind him, the edge of the 
gleaming taffrail standing out sharp against it, and the spanker- 
sheet tugging at the block on the iron horse, for we carried no 
boom. I had no mind to get wet, yet I wanted to take a look 
round too ; soI stepped over to under the lee of a quarter-boat, and 
then saw Pipes on the port side of the deck peering into the 
swelling and rolling, and opening and closing thickness. I found 
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the ship under a maintop-gallantsail, the mainsail hauled up close 
to the yard, and nothing on the mizzen-mast but the spanker and 
topsails, though there was not wind enough to have kept our 
royals furled for us had the weather been clear. She was shoving 
through it nimbly, but so thick was it sometimes that the foam, 
broadening out as it came aft, would be clean cut off a few fathoms 
past the quarter, and the dark top-gallantsail faded in the vapour 
like a patch of brown smoke melting. 

The mate was keeping a bright look-out somewhere near the 
main rigging, and there were a couple of fellows on the forecastle 
similarly engaged. Pipes turning round spied me and crossed 
the deck. Unlike Mr. Bird, who was rigged out in oilskins, the 
skipper was clothed in a fur cap, long pilot-cloth coat, and half 
Wellington boots. He wished me good morning and inquired 
how I had slept, and added, ‘ There was no more caterwauling 
after you turned ia, I think; leastways, J heard nothing.’ 

‘ There were no further intrusions, I suppose, Captain,’ said I. 
‘ Mr. Hornby made no more mistakes.’ 

‘It’s not for me, Mr. Aubyn, to pass opinions,’ said Pipes. 
‘But isn’t Colonel Inglefield what you might call a sort of 
bounceable man ?—a gentleinan given to treat everybody he 
comes across as if they were common soldiers, to be sung out to 
at the top of his voice, and talked to as if they were machines 
meant by the Lord to do nothing more than shoulder arms when 
they’re ordered and fling their hands up to their faces whenever a 
military officer goes past ?’ 

‘Why, Captain Pipes,’ said I, ‘ you must make allowances, you 
know. How would you like to be awakened by a man standing 
upon your arm, trying to climb into the bunk in which your wife 
lies sleeping ?’ 

‘ That’s right enough,’ said he; ‘ but then Mr. Hornby 
apologised ; and what more could a man do, Mr. Aubyn? Mr. 
Hornby was just a bit slewed by the liquor he’d taken to caulk 
down his sickness, and that circumstance ought to have excused 
his mistake and made the Colonel willing to say nothing more 
about it. Mr. Hornby’s a gentleman anyhow—the last individual 
in the world to annoy the feelings of a lady; and if the Colonel 
can’t see that, then what I say is, let him shave himself and clear 
some of the hair out of his vision.’ 

The honest fellow’s square face took a stern look as he sent his 
little eyes rolling round the thickness. 

Spite of the protection of the boat, however, the wet came 
sweeping up between the keel of it and the ship’s rail, and made 
the deck no pleasant place for a chat. So I returned to the 
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cabin, thankful for the shelter of it, and not a little grateful to 
feel that I was not captain nor mate, with the responsibility of a 
ship upon me, wet watches to stand, and the anxieties of blind 
days such as this we were having and of black nights such as we 
were bound to get. 

It was not yet breakfast time, and I was about to re-enter my 
berth; but at the end of the cabin, sitting at the thwartship 
table, was Miss Edwards. She was turning over the pages of 
a magazine, and made an amazingly handsome figure as she sat 
with her white forehead resting on her hands, the fingers of which 
were hidden in the hair over her brow. The slate-coloured light 
slanted down upon her through the skylight and streamed through 
the scuttles on either hand. Betwixt us the swinging-trays oscil- 
lated with the rolling of the ship, and there was the glitter of 
glass now and then when a lift of the stern sent the dull light 
flowing to the tumbler-racks. 

She greeted me very cordially, and I sat down alongside of 
her. This end of the cabin was the right kind of place for a 
téte-a-téte. It was made a sort of compartment of by the ends of 
the berths bulkheading either side of it. The piano was here, 
and here too were ‘le bookcases. The rudder trunk, full of the 
groaning of the controlled helm, came with a slant down amid- 
ships, and sitting against this and looking forwards, you saw the 
rows of berths, the tables, the massive pillar of the mizzen-mast 
coming through the deck above and piercing the carpet under 
foot, scarcely to be imagined a portion of the towering height of 
spars that lifted their heavy spaces of canvas to the wind. 

‘I hope you slept well, Miss Edwards,’ said I. 

‘Very well indeed.’ 

‘ And Miss Inglefield ? ’ 

‘She is so much better this morning that she wanted to get 
up. Ihave prevailed upon her, however, to remain in bed until 
after breakfast.’ 

* How is she to get her breakfast ?’ 

‘I must wait upon her.’ 

‘And your father? will he be able to dress himself ?’ 

‘I have asked him, and he says the steward can give him all 
the assistance he requires. He has never been rendered quite 
helpless, Mr. Aubyn.’ 

Here I spied old Pipes come in a furtive sort of way down the 
compunion steps and sneak along to his berth. His shaggy coat 
was bright with wet, and a large drop of moisture sparkled like a 
diamond at the end of his nose. 

* He does not want you to see him in that rig,’ said I laughing. 
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‘He is quite a sea-dandy. He is off to brush his hair and make 
himself handsome for breakfast. Did you hear the disturbance 
last night ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ she replied with a fine light of merriment in her noble 
black eyes. ‘ Poor Mr. Hornby! I hope his sea-sickness will not 
last ; it might lead him into other mistakes.’ 

‘Let us trust, Miss Edwards, that Mrs. Inglefield will consider 
Mr. Hornby’s blunder as the issue of an uncontrollable admiration 
for her.’ 

‘Oh no; she screamed too loudly to persuade me of such a 
thing.’ 

‘Perhaps that was in order that we might all know about 
Hornby’s compliment.’ 

All this ill-nature on my part she might have relished had the 
Inglefields not been her papa’s guests. I saw the contempt in 
her smile, and the brief spell of silence that she let follow my 
remark took a good deal of meaning from the expressive down- 
wards cast of her eyes. She then changed the subject by asking 
me about the weather. Suddenly the steward came along and, 
giving me a bow, said that Mr. Hornby had inquired if I was up 
and dressed, and if so, would I be good enough to step into his 
berth. I immediately complied, and on entering the little man’s 
cabin found him lying dressed on his bed with a rug over him. 
He looked exceedingly small in his bunk, and his face grey and 
old as it lay in the hollow of the pillow. I closed the door and 
asked him how he felt. 

‘ Why, no longer sea-sick, but used-up, feverish, shaky, and 
all that sort of thing, don’t you know,’ he replied. ‘Iam much 
obliged to you for coming to me, Mr. Aubyn. I am under the 
impression that I must have taken a drop too much last night. 
Eh? am I right, now?’ cried he, poking up his head and then 
peering at me with it on one side like a bird. 

I smiled and said, ‘ You were sea-sick, and sought, as I think 
successfully, to drown the feeling in merriment.’ 

‘ Will you tell me what I did—as a friend now, Mr. Aubyn ? 
I have asked the steward, who is rather a fool, and he says he took 
no notice. I have a sort of notion of having quarrelled with 
somebody ; indeed, I could almost swear that I had been concerned 
ina tussle. What did Ido? Will you tell me?’ and the little 
man, propping himself on his elbows, looked at me with an anxiety 
that was quite piteous. 

Now here was a chance for some excellent sport had I had a 
mind for a joke. But it was not only that Mr. Hornby was, 
in a sense, my host; he had called me to him as a friend, and I 
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should have acted very meanly to betray him merely to get a 
laugh out of his remorse and horror, and amusement out of a 
quarrel which I might easily have created between him and the 
Colonel. So TI told him with a grave face that it was perfectly 
true he had taken a drop more than he was well able to carry, 
that the steward had helped him to his berth, and that in the 
small hours he had risen to get a glass of water or something of 
that kind, as I supposed, but, missing his cabin, had awakened me 
by the scuffling noise he had made whilst routing about, and that 
Captain Pipes then came into the saloon and saw him safely 
stowed away for the rest of the night. 

‘Is that all?’ he asked with an expression that hovered 
betwixt anxiety and relief. 

‘Is not that enough?’ I replied, laughing. 

He looked delighted. ‘It must have been a nightmare,’ he 
exclaimed. ‘I could swear that I had fought with somebody. 
The abominable sickness, Mr. Aubyn! Think of an abstemious 
man like me taking a glass too much! Did I make much of a 
fool of myself—chatter nonsensically, laugh quite irrationally, and 
all that sort of thing, don’t you know ?’ 

‘On the contrary, you fell into an argument with Colonel 
Inglefield, and spoke with much good sense.’ 

‘You astonish me!’ he cried, grinning excitedly. ‘ Before the 
steward helped me to my berth, had Miss Edwards retired ?’ 

‘ Long before.’ 

This seemed to render him perfectly happy. ‘You have 
immensely relieved my mind,’ he exclaimed, extending his little 
hand. ‘Upon my word, had I conducted myself as I imagined 
I did, I should never have had the courage to show my nose to 
the ladies again. I should have imprisoned myself in this berth— 
I should, indeed. I'll get up now. I'll breakfast at the table.’ 
With great agility he tumbled out of his bunk, exhibiting in his 
manner no further symptoms of sea-sickness, nor even of the used- 
up feverish condition he had complained of. 

‘Miss Edwards,’ said I, returning to my seat alongside her ; 
* congratulate me on beginning this day with an act of virtue! I 
have made our little friend Hornby happy ;’ and I told her what 
had passed, and how I had answered his questions. ‘ The temptation 
to horrify him was very great,’ I continued, ‘but he looked so small 
and so piteous that my heart failed me.’ 

‘I can quite understand the temptation,’ she exclaimed ; ‘and 
I am not at all sure, had I been in your place, that I should 
have resisted it,’ added she, with her rich face lighted up with a 
merry, roguish expression, that made me see, despite her stately 
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figure and grand manners—queenly, as I have called them—there 
beat in her beautiful bosom the heart of a born romp. 

‘But as I have played a very honourable part,’ said I, ‘ you 
must support me in it. Mr. Hornby’s great anxiety seemed to be 
to ascertain whether you had gone to bed before his articulation 
grew harsh and confused. I told him yes, you had withdrawn, and 
the emotion of relief that beamed in his countenance was not a little 
moving. Therefore, Miss Edwards, we must all agree to know 
nothing about the blunder be committed last night. Oh, there’s the 
Colonel! Good-morning, Colonel Inglefield.’ 

He came out of his cabin, and approached us, looking pecu- 
liarly hairy, I thought. There was a touch of sullenness in his 
loud voice as he shouted, ‘Good-morning, sir. Good-morning, 
Miss Edwards. How’s Agnes?’ and being answered, he inquired 
after Mr. Edwards, and then informed us. that he hoped his wife 
would be able to get up for lunch. 

‘That is good news, Colonel,’ said I. ‘At this rate we shall 
all have recovered after the first day, and be able to fulfil our 
duties as pleasure-seekers without further inconvenience.’ 

‘You do not inquire after Mr. Hornby,’ said Miss Edwards. 

He scowled at her, and said, *‘ You cannot be aware of what took 
place last night. Why should I inquire after Mr. Hornby? had I 
served him as he merited, then, by George, I should be asking 
whether the fellow still lived.’ 

‘I have just seen him,’ I remarked. ‘ He is absolutely ignorant 
of what took place.’ 

‘I don’t believe it,’ bawled the Colonel. ‘ It’s the subterfuge 
of cowardice, Mr. Aubyn. He desires to sneak out of the respon- 
sibility of insulting my wife and me by concealing his little person 
behind a brandy bottle.’ 

Thought I; if Hornby was not so little, I wonder if the Colonel 
would talk in this way? 

‘I assure you,’ [ continued, ‘that he recollects nothing of what 
occurred. I beg that you will believe this. I have disposed of his 
fears that he made a fool of himself by telling him they are un- 
founded; and I really trust that you will see your way to let this 
unfortunate incident rest.’ 

‘What does your father say ?’ said the Colonel, addressing Miss 
Edwards. 

‘You will find him in his cabin,’ she answered. 

‘Of course I don’t want any unpleasantness,’ exclaimed the 
Colonel, who, I was pretty sure, really believed Hornby’s plea of 
forgetfulness to be nothing but the language of sheer funk, and 
was therefore bent on giving himself some military airs on the 
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strength of it. ‘As I told you last night, Aubyn, I once killed a 
Ghorawallah for a smaller offence. Hornby is Edwards’ friend, 
and let that stand in his favour. If I am to be told that the man 
was rendered actually irresponsible by liquor, why, by George! I 
suppose I must believe it. But I'll first consult Edwards ;’ and so 
saying, he stepped to Mr. Edwards’ cabin, knocked hard, bawled 
out, ‘It’s Colonel Inglefield!’ and went in. 

‘Our friend talks in a rather blood-thirsty manner,’ said I to 
Miss Edwards. 

‘I think him a very amusing person, don’t you?’ said she. 

‘Very; that is, when Hornby brings him out.’ 

‘Papa has known Colonel and Mrs. Inglefield for some years, 
and he thought their daughter would make a nice companion for 
me during the voyage. We could have got many to join us had 
the journey been for three weeks or a month; but the name of 
the Cape of Good Hope seemed to frighten everybody but the 
Inglefields.’ 

‘And me.’ 

‘I am sure we are extremely obliged to you for your com- 
pany. You were very good to accept. The sacrifice must be 
great; you are leaving your club and the gaieties of London for a 
rather tedious trip, I fear. Yet I know papa values your society, 
and would have been much disappointed had you declined his 
invitation.’ 

I listened to and looked at her attentively, wanting to see if 
there was any irony in this. The apology she had appeared to 
find necessary for the Inglefields was not unlikely to render her a 
little satirical in her compliments to me. However, she appeared 
perfectly in earnest ; so I thanked her in a sentence, suppressing 
the desire her beauty and sincerity excited in me to assure her 
not to suppose I was guilty of self-sacrifice in forming one of a 
party that included her. 

Meanwhile, the steward and his mate were busy in preparing 
the breakfast-table. The cabin was dim with the clouds of drizzle 
which swept athwart the skylights; now and again the ship would 
vary her steady rolling by a sharp jump that caused the rudder to 
grind hard upon its pintles as the counter sank into the shrill 
rushing of white water that was swept aft. I dare say I should 
have found the atmosphere gloomy enough if it hadn’t been for 
the way in which Miss Edwards lighted it up with her radiant 
black eyes and bright blushing smiles, and the gleam that would 
come off her from a jewel on her finger or in her ears, or from some 
silver ornaments she wore on her wrists and around her neck 
when she’d raise her hand or turn to look above when she tal ked. 
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This was about the hour, I think, when I first began to wonder 
in my half self-hidden manner, whether she had a lover, whether 
she had given her heart away, and what ambition her father had 
concerning her. A rich man, such as Edwards, owning a gem like 
this girl of his, would surely be satisfied with nothing short of a 
very fine and handsome setting for it. And yet that wasn’t it, 
either. You could not look at her and think for a moment of 
anything but her own will directing her hand into another’s. The 
father of such a woman might have his ambitious wishes ; but the 
possessor of eyes like hers, of a form so noble and dignified, of a 
character that was to be guessed from manners at once serene and 
determined, was more likely to lead her papa than to be controlled 
by him; and I should have been willing to bet any man a far- 
thing’s worth of silver spoons (to employ Jack’s elegant language) 
that if ever she became a wife her husband would be the choice of 
her heart and nobody else in this immense world full of males. 
To be sure, these were queer speculations to come forking up in the 
midst of my chat with her. What brought them into my mind 
was the notion that she was just the sort of girl to have a love 
secret of her own; to have a passion for some one who had no 
notion that he had her heart. Dark, inscrutable, beautiful eyes 
will kindle curious fantasies in a youth’s brain. Anyway, I felt 
that here was a nature as deep as the ocean over which we were © 
sailing ; and when once the idea that a woman is profound seizes 
you, you are apt to people the depths of that quality in her with 
imaginations, just as wiseacres tell you that at the bottom of the 
sea are all sorts of wonderful shining fish which nobody has ever 
seen. 

The Colonel stayed in Mr. Edwards’ berth till the steward rang 
the breakfast-bell, and then he and Pipes and Hornby all emerged 
at once from the several cabins. The little man looked a bit 
nervous as he stepped up to Miss Edwards and shook her hand; 
but her manner put him at his ease asif by magic. He might 
thoroughly persuade himself from it that if he had acted the fool 
on the previous evening, she had gone to bed before he began his 
nonsense; and you saw that her opinion was all that he cared 
about, as he slewed round on his little heels after greeting her 
and inquired how Mrs, Inglefield was. 

‘ Better, thanks,’ replied the Colonel sulkily ; and as I passed 
him to take my seat, he hoarsely whispered, ‘It’s Mr. Edwards’ 
wish that there should be no allusions to last night. The subject 
therefore drops ;’ and suiting the action to the word, he fell 
violently upon a chair and glared about the table to see what 
there was to eat. 
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‘T’m glad to find that you have quite recovered from your sea= 
sickness, Mr. Hornby,’ said I. 

‘ Quite,’ he answered in a sprightly voice; ‘I may say quite. 
But it’s not wonderful. I’m a better sailor than I look, and 
should have been all right, but for ’ he checked himself with 
a squint at the Colonel. ‘How’s my friend, your papa, Miss 
Edwards ?’ 

‘ Well enough he thinks to get up after breakfast,’ she answered ; 
and then hearing about Miss Inglefield, ‘ Come,’ cried the little 
man cheerily, ‘let us hope we shall all be perfectly seasoned 
before sundown. What sort of weather have you on deck, Pipes?’ 

‘Thick as mud, Mr. Hornby, and the ship under easy canvas. 
There’s nothing to do but grope when you plump into feather beds 
after this pattern,’ rejoined Pipes, who looked very square and 
burnished about the head. 

Then there was a bustle. The Colonel had to take some 
breakfast to his wife, Miss Edwards to attend upon Miss Ingle- 
field, and the German steward on Mr. Edwards. The Colonel, 
having a large appetite and being very impatient, made haste to 
return. I heard him grumbling in his gizzard about its being a 
pity that there was no stewardess to wait upon the ladies; but I 
think I rightly interpreted his temper when I put it down toa 
wish that we should see he had not forgiven last night’s work, 
though he was willing to say no more about it. 

‘ Are we in the Bay of Biscay O yet?’ asked Hornby. 

‘ Not fur off, sir,’ responded Pipes cheerfully. 

‘Think you’re wise, captain, in sailing in a fog?’ cried the 
Colonel. ‘Isn’t it a safe rule to “ heave to” as you call it ?’ 

‘Couldn’t make a greater mistake,’ rejoined the skipper. 
‘With your torpsail aback, what control have you over your ship 
if you want to get out of the wood in a hurry?’ 

‘It won’t do to think of risks,’ said I. ‘ At that rate there’ll 
not be an hour of this voyage which our imaginations cannot fit 
with a danger.’ 

‘ Right for you, Mr. Aubyn,’ cried Pipes. 

‘ Aye, but what Captain Pipes seems to forget is this,’ shouted 
the Colonel; ‘the “Silver Sea” is a wooden ship. Most vessels 
now afloat are of iron. Consequently were we run into in a fog of 
this kind, the object that struck us would in all probability be of 
metal, and the result is we should sink in a jiffey. That’s what 
Captain Pipes forgets.’ 

‘You can’t say I forget it, Colonel,’ retorted Pipes, * because, 
you see, I’ve never thought of it. As to the “ Silver Sea ” sinking 
in a jiffey because she’s built of wood, who’s going to make me 
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believe it? Iron! why I’da hundred times over rather be aboard 
of wood in a collision. It’s the iron vessel that founders as a man 
falls when he overbalances himself from a window; whilst the 
wooden craft goes on floating so stubbornly that you may read of 
men-o’warsmen trying their hands at such derelicts with torpedoes 
and failing to scatter them with all their blasting.’ 

Arguments of this kind were not overpoweringly interesting, 
and one was glad when Miss Edwards quietly changed the subject. 
The truth is, none of us was in a very interesting mood. The 
gloomy atmosphere had a deal to do with it, no doubt; it was 
depressing to glance at the skylights and see the humidity 
crawling and creeping upon the glass, and then again to feel the 
short sullen movements of the ship as though, like a sentient thing, 
she was bothered by the wet smother and rendered irritable by 
the grip that curbed her. But the Colonel was as damping as 
the weather; you saw his face working fiercely away behind his 
whiskers and moustache as he devoured his breakfast, and his eyes 
settling upon everyone who spoke as if impatient to begin an 
argument. I really cannot say whether Hornby was visited by 
dim suspicions that something unpleasant had happened between 
him and the Colonel during the night; I’d notice him some- 
times staring at the military man with his bright birdlike eyes 
and his brow knitted as though struggling to solve a perplexity ; 
but the others of us who were in the secret found the Colonel’s 
manner intelligible enough to merit no notice; nevertheless, I 
for one was not a little glad when breakfast came to an end. 

‘Is it still wet, Mr. Aubyn?’ asked Miss Edwards. 

I got on to the companion steps to make sure and said, ‘ Yes; 
a complete London drizzle, quite tepid in temperature and blowing 
along in straight lines of small rain.’ 

‘ Well,’ she exclaimed with a pout, ‘I must see if there is any 
sunshine in those bookcases. Mr. Hornby, for such a voyage as 
this you should really have provided nothing but blue sky.’ 

‘If a cheque to the order of the clerk of the weather for five 
hundred pounds could ensure the sun shining all day, I’d make 
out the draft at once,’ said the little fellow effusively. ‘ But un- 
happily, bright skies and smooth seas and all that sort of thing, 
don’t you know, are not purchasable commodities. No, even the 
power of money has its limits.’ 

‘Don’t go and tell them that in the city—eh, Aubyn?’ 
bawled the Colonel. ‘Though, confound them, it’s true, and I 
like to think of it. For it’s all moneyocracy nowadays—vulgarity 
without an h in its mouth but very expensively dressed, wandering 
about with a cheque-book in its hand, and impudently believing 
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that if it chose, it could postpone the date of the world’s ending, 
by George! by undertaking to pay down a sum of money in what 
shopkeepers call prompt cash.’ 

‘Fair or foul,’ said I, giving no heed to this outfly, ‘I shall go 
on deck for one. Miss Edwards, I think I could prescribe an 
apparel that should render you fog-proof. You must learn to 
triumph over wet-weather. We shall probably have our share of 
it, and it will not do to let every damp day imprison you below.’ 

She looked as if she had a mind to join me; then with a smile 
said no, she would wait; it might clear up soon. So I left her 
with little Hornby and the Colonel, and bundling into a suit of 
water-proof, I went on deck armed with a big pipe, and planted 
myself in the lee of the galley, that being the best bit of shelter I 
could find. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


MRS, INGLEFIELD IS BETTER. 


I was very fond of the companionship of the ‘Silver Sea.’ 
Greatly as I was charmed by Miss Edwards, I am not sure that 
on the whole I did not then prefer the society of the ship to 
hers. It is a queer unsentimental confession to blunder into, but 
then it is not in every man’s power to fall in love at first sight. 
Be this as it may, when on deck I was with the ship, whereas 
below I could only think of her. 

It was the poet Campbell who bought a picture of a girl and 
fell in love with it, talking of it and pointing to it as if it were 
flesh and blood, a real sweetheart. A passion of that kind for a 
picture is a trifle beyond me ; though I can understand the heart’s 
devotion for the inanimate. But a ship is not lifeless. To be 
sure, you can dissect her and resolve her components into bits of 
timber or plates of iron, and fragmentise her into a medley of 
spars, ropes, and planks. Death serves the loveliest woman so. 
But when a completed fabric, with the impulse of the eternal sea 
informing her like a spirit, powerful and obedient, tractable as a 
horse though with the capacity of a tigress’s madness in her when 
enraged by the tormenting winds, why, then no thing of life is 
more living. As her commander you may so fall in love with her 
that she shall head the list of your sweethearts; as a passenger, 
such as I was, you may keep your heart whole, yet find a deep 
enchantment in her company. It was so with me. I had felt the 
fascination even when a bitterly hard-worked young sailor and 
when there was nothing more to look at than a deeply-laden 
bucket of a brig; I was renewing the old feeling now and finding 
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a higher emotion in it, because the ship I was in was a beautiful 
vessel, and because there was no hardship, nothing to set one 
cursing the life, standing betwixt me and the sentiment of the 
glorious ocean. 

Well, let no young lady turn up her pretty nose at this stuff. 
She may find her sex revenged ere this pen be laid down. But I 
will repeat in this cold place—and damp it was to leeward of the 
galley, amid the driving smother through which we were jogging 
towards the rolling Bay of Biscay—that magical as I had imme- 
diately found the society of Miss Edwards, I took no more pleasure 
then in being with her than in standing alone in some corner of 
the deck of the ‘Silver Sea,’ and listening to the songs she sang 
as she sailed along, in marking her proud contemptuous spurning 
of the surges, in interpreting the inarticulate poetry of her move- 
ments, and in partaking the triumph of her domination of the 
measureless and fathomless deep. 

But however much a man may be in love with a ship, the sort 
of weather to test his affection is the driving, gyrating, warm-bath 
sort of drizzle the ‘Silver Sea’ was in the thick of. Now and then 
it would come along in a burst of glistening smoke, and transform 
old Pipes and the man at the wheel into blotches. You might 
have compared the ‘Silver Sea’ to a pretty woman with a cold in 
her head. It is perfectly true, as a poetical skipper once said to 
me, that a sailing vessel is like a handsome actress who'll look 
bland and beautiful in white satin that leaves exposed the snow of 
her shoulders, or wild and awful in some scene of passion that gives 
her streaming hair to the wind whilst she is rent and infuriated 
by the storm of emotion. ‘So, sir,’ said my poetical friend, 
‘whilst lifting her white heights to the blue when all is peaceful 
above and below, a vessel is a gentle and lovely object; anda 
terrible one when, driven by the gale, she flies along the boiling 
seas with arched rigging and under a fragment of bursting 
canvas.’ 

Yes; but what is to be made of her when a Scotch mist drives 
like steam between her masts, and she squeezes, groping, through 
the veil of vapour, with dribbling scuppers and dripping tarpau- 
lins ; when all the light upon her is a grey gleam in the wet sails, 
and when the yellow figure of a seaman swinging upon the topmast 
rigging, with the hinder flap of his sou’wester standing out like a 
gull’s tail, disappears before he reaches the crosstrees? Upon my 
word, the picture was a trifle depressing. Almost abreast of me in 
the lee foreshrouds, stood a lobscouser at work on some chafing 
gear. His rough face came out clear upon the slate-coloured 
thickness behind him; the drops glistened in his whiskers and 
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beard, and now and again he’d pause to squirt some tobacco juice 
into the sea. He was an oldish man and slow, with a countenance 
indicative of disgust of life, and a sturdy growler, as anyone might 
have guessed, by the hang of his underlip with a sour twist in the 
corners of his mouth that. was like saying, ‘ Whose dog am I?’ 

As I stood smoking and watching him, I thought to myself, if 
that old chap should fall overboard and be drowned, who’d mourn 
him? There was a gull in our wake that might swoop down with 
a dull scream to his sou’wester as he came up, and perhaps, by 
listening, you'd hear a moan in the wind as the oilskinned figure 
sank to rise no more. His chest would be overhauled, a pipe or 
two found, a suit of clothes, three or four sticks of tobacco, a 
shoregoing shirt and the like. There would be nothing more left 
of him, and an offer of ten thousand pounds for the discovery, 
might fail to obtain so simple a bit of information for you as— 
whose son was he? 

Lord, the loneliness of such a man as that, now! To see him 
standing up in the rigging there against the grey smother, and 
think that if human life should be bereft of its fuith in the exist- 
ence of God the Father and of God the Son, the breaking of a 
ratline would reduce that breathing and sentient creature to some- 
thing of less account than yonder patch of weed sliding its short 
length of dark green over the heads of the seas! No, no! such a 
man as that would have no wife, nor children, nor relatives. I 
could swear to it by the look of him, knowing the type, as though 
he had come to me and told me his story. It was a bit maudlin 
in me to find something like pathos in the blowing of a curl of 
iron-grey hair under his sou’wester. And indeed the whole fancy 
about him was silly and depressing. But after you have lived 
with sailors, and left them, and then return to them, you'll find 
yourself moralising over every one of them you meet at sea, for there 
the reality of Jack’s life comes home. A dog’s career, is it not? 
the only labourer in the world who, whenever the need arises, can 
be made to work for his employers twenty-four hours in every sea- 
day ; whose wages would be disdained by a crossing-sweeper; fed 
with vile food, and often villanously housed. Poor mercantile 
Jack! you do all the real, bitter, savage work of the deep; you 
are the true ocean hero, but no songs are sung about you, no 
books made about you, no pity shown, no interest taken in you. 
It is the blue-jacket firing a gun behind a floating fortress of iron 
who gets the glory; you, fighting heaven’s fury in crazy, deep- 
sunk ships, you, valiantly contending with the hundred remorse- 
less antagonisms bred by meanness, rapacity, and such an indiffer- 
ence to your life as makes the shocking neglect red murder itself; 
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you get no honour, no applause, no reward; you sink to join the 
thousand green corpses of sailor-men, and England takes no heed 
that yet another of the best of her sons is lost to her. 

Well, it would be the figure of that surly and sour old seaman 
up there, and the picture of the wet decks and half-veiled ship, 
and the eclipse of sky and sea by the soul-damping clouds of 
vapour, which put these thoughts into my head. The sailor, find- 
ing me watching him, cast his eyes upon me now and again, and 
I thought it would not take much to induce him to bawl. out: 
‘ Ay, ay, it’s all very well for you to be exposin’ of yourself to this 
here weather; you, who are fresh from a tip-top breakfast, and 
can go below when you please; you, who have nobody to say sir 
to, from one end of this blooming old hooker to the other; you, 
who can sleep in all night, walk the quarter deck to wind’ard, and 
snigger with the gells over us common sailors. But tarn to and 
ship for three pun five a month as J have, drink of the tea that’s 
sarved out to us, and job with a sheath-knife at the lumps of dead 
horse which are brought forrards in the kids, and be kept at work 
on such muckin’ jobs as sarvin’ a shroud with canvas smothered in 
tar, and I’d lay ye’d think yourself something more than a fool for 
standin’ down there in the wet, staring up at me as if I was a 
compreesant holdin’ on to nothing in a gale of wind.’ 

I knocked the ashes out of my pipe, and was going aft. 

‘Hullo!’ roared out the old chap, staring at the sea ahead of 
the ship ; ‘ who’s been and chucked him overboard ? ’ 

For the moment I really thought he had caught sight of a 
man swimming out there, and, full of excitement, I hopped on to 
the rail and looked over. Almost abreast of where I stood there 
floated, rising and falling upon the seas, a great dead Newfound- 
land dog chained to a large kennel. The poor brute was drowned ; 
I was sure of that. He lay on his side, and was swollen; and 
I was glad to think he was out of his misery, for had he been 
alive and swimming, we should still have lost sight of him in 
a few moments. Pipes was not at all likely to have sent a boat 
and risked her loss and that of the men in her in that thick 
weather, and consequently I should have been bothered by think- 
ing of the struggle of the fine brute after we had passed him. 
Slow as our pace was, yet the dog and kennel seemed to glide by 
with wonderful speed, and in a few seconds both objects had 
vanished in the vapour that stood like a wall a cable’s length past 
the quarter. The old seaman, who had watched them till they 
were hidden, spat and went on slowly with his work. 

It was but a trifling incident, yet I will own myself a 
man very prone to be impressed by small things of this kind. 
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Imagination is not a blessing. Mine was of a kind to go to work 
without the consent of my will, upon such a marine detail as that 
which had slipped past into the throat of the fog, and to draw 
a dispiriting influence out of it. Yet who could have seen the 
carcass of what had undoubtedly been a noble dog chained to its 
kennel without falling a bit pensive with thoughts of the battle it 
had waged for life, the burden it towed, the chain that weighted 
it till the weary limbs gave up and the salt water strangled the 
exhausted creature? One thinks of the grand sagacity of a dog 
of that kind, and pictures the eyes, almost human with despair, 
looking round and round at the grey blank circumference. 

‘ How should such a fine animal as that, chained to its kennel, 
come to be washing about here?’ said I to the mariner in the 
fore shrouds. 

‘Why,’ answered he in a hoarse note that perfectly fitted the 
dreary, streaming picture of the ship, ‘ Pll allow that some vessel’s 
gone down. The kennel was on deck, unlashed, and floated off 
along with the dog when the ship sunk.’ 

‘Very likely,’ said I. ‘Poor brute!’ 

‘Well, I dunno about poor brute,’ he replied. ‘ He’d better 
be dead than kep’ alive at sea. He’s not the only ship’s dog 
washin’ about, you lay. Scores of em are drownded every month, 
the only difference being that they’ve got two legs and wears 
breeches, master.’ And here he looked around as though desirous 
of finding a shipmate near to overhear him. 

‘Oh, you're talking of sailors,’ said I. 

‘I’m talkin’ of ship’s dogs,’ he replied still more hoarsely, 
‘ otherwise tarmed sailors—commin sailors. The only pity is that 
the kennels they occupy aren’t chained to ’em, for if every sailor 
man as is drownded took his foksle overboard along with him, 
there’d come, I dessay, in time to be cleaner an’ hairier quarters 
for them as survived.’ 

‘You're pretty comfortable aboard this ship, aren’t you ?’ 

‘Oh, ’'m not saying nothen against this ship,’ said he with 
a cunning squint at me, and then a glance aft to see if the mate 
on duty was watching him. ‘ We’re supposed to be pleasurin’ you 
know, sir;’ and he dropped his work a moment to comb his fingers 
down his face and shake the wet off. I smiled at this comment of 
his upon ‘ pleasurin’, and felt that he was a man with whom I 
could pass an hour very agreeably in conversation: for there is no 
company in the world to equal that of a growling, sour old sailor; 
but, knowing something of sea-discipline, I guessed that the mate, 
who'd sometimes step over to leeward to take a peep along the 
deck, would not be very well pleased to see me talking to one of 
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the watch whilst at work; so I got off the rail, and, having by 
this time had enough of the drizzle, I gave myself a swing to rid 
my waterproofs of the wet and went below. 

When I entered the cabin, I found Hornby reading at the end 
of it not far distant from Miss Edwards, who was knitting or 
sewing or doing something of that kind, and the Colonel lying 
back in an American chair, in slippers, his legs hoisted up, and 
a pair of’ glasses on his nose, through which he was staring into a 
book. I pulled off my oilskins and took a seat near Miss 
Edwards, and told her about the dog and kennel that had gone 
by. This interested her, and the way in which she brightened up 
into talk induced one to guess that she had been bored and was 
glad of fresh company. 

After a bit, Mr. Edwards came out of his berth, leaning on the 
steward, and within a minute of his appearance Miss Inglefield 
arrived. Hornby hopped up, and was all briskness and smirking 
genteel sympathy. Was Miss Inglefield better? he hoped she 
was. Sea-sickness was a fearful thing. Ue had been horribly 
unwell himself, but had quite recovered. It only wanted a little 
patience and all that sort of thing, don’t you know. 

Miss Inglefield did not look much the worse for her bout. I 
thought her now to be a bit prettier than I had before found her. 
Her gold-coloured hair was very silky and plentiful, and the 
parting on one side made her demure, quiet face rather piquant. 
She smiled somewhat nervously in response to Hornby’s eager, 
old beau-like greetings, and answered him in words I could not 
catch, with a glance at her father, as if his face was the barometer 
she was accustomed to make or shorten sail by. She then passed 
on to her mother’s berth. 

Edwards gave a groan and then a laugh as he sank into a 
chair. , 

‘Recovered from your sickness, Hornby?’ he inquired. 

‘Quite: and you ?’ 

‘Well, I felt a little squeamish early this morning, but, as 
tragedians say after they have seen a ghost, “ "Tis gone!” at least 
I think so;’ and he paused to feel the heave the ship was then 
giving as though uncertain of himself. 

I asked after his gout. 

‘It’s not the sort of weather for it,’ he replied, with his jolly 
smile, though turning up his eyes, not without forlornness in them, 
to the skylight. ‘It’s in my left heel badly, and my left arm, 
from the elbow to the wrist, feels as ifa carpenter were planing it.’ 

‘You canvot expect the sea to cure you at once, papa,’ said 
Miss Edwards, 
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‘I expect nothing, my love,’ he replied. ‘ Colonel, how are 
you getting on? how’s your wife?’ 

The other put down his book and pulled the glasses off his 
nose. 

‘She'll be up for lunch,’ he shouted; ‘I’ve insisted upon it. 
My notion is one can humour sickness—make it go on lasting. 
Take a youth going to sea for the first time, Edwards; he’s so 
ill that he feels he must die. Mind—there’s no nonsense: die he 
musi—that’s his conviction. Yet the mate drives him up the 
mast with a grease-pot in his hand, and the lad gets through 
his work. Were he a passenger he would keep his bed for a 
week.’ 

‘Perfectly true!’ cried Hornby. ‘A very sensible view 
indeed.’ 

‘ You'll forgive me, Edwards,’ continued the Colonel, laughing 
hoarsely and looking gratified ; ‘if I suggest that even rheumatic 
gout may be over-nursed. It’s like sea-sickness. Imagine your- 
self forced to jump about, to run and pull, and so on. The 
exercise would soon get your bones right.’ 

‘My dear Colonel,’ rejoined Edwards good-humouredly ; ‘if at 
a banquet I were to pierce your heels with a bradawl, and then, 
when the pain was most excruciating, insist upon your rising and 
returning thanks for the ladies in a humorous speech, could you 
talk, do you think ?’ 

‘ Well, perhaps not,’ shouted the Colonel. 

‘Nor could I now jump about and run, and so on. You 
healthy men have no sympathy. You're like a fellow perspiring 
in a Turkish bath in December and wondering how on earth 
people’s teeth can be chattering in the north-easterly wind out- 
side.’ 

‘TI hope this weather will not last long, said Miss Edwards, 
abruptly changing the conversation, possibly from distrust of the 
Colonel’s face that was full of noisy argument. And then she 
told her papa of the dog and kennel I had seen, and added that 
I considered they signified a shipwreck in the neighbourhood. 

The Colonel had not heard me when I spoke to her on the 
subject, and he now rapped out: ‘Eh! what’s that, Mr. Aubyn? 
a shipwreck ? where ?’ 

I explained that one of the sailors had suggested that the 
kennel had floated off the deck of a foundering ship ; it was one 
way to account for the objects washing about in the sea here. 

‘ Nothing more likely,’ shouted he. ‘ This is the very weather 
for shipwrecks. Are we under much sail ?’ 

‘A pretty fair amount,’ said I. 
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‘ Are we moving fast ?’ 

‘ About six or seven knots an hour,’ I replied. 

‘Tell you what it is, Edwards,’ he bawled; ‘ Pipes may be a 
good man, but in my opinion he’s foolhardy.’ 

‘No, no!’ cried little Hornby, shaking his head rapidly. 

‘I say yes, yes!’ roared the Colonel. ‘What’s the duty of a 
careful captain in a fog? Why, by George! to heave the ship 
to, of course. And yet we are rushing blindfolded into—into any- 
thing that may happen to be in the way.’ 

‘Well, I feel perfectly safe,’ said Mr. Edwards. 

‘And so do I, observed Hornby. ‘What do you say, Miss 
Edwards ?’ 

‘Oh, we must hope there is nothing to be afraid of, she 
replied. 

Had she not been present I believe I should have played upon 
the Colonel’s nervousness, which would have been an easy task, as 
one saw by his jerks and starts, as he glared up at the skylights 
and looked around him into the darksome corners of the cabin, 
that my suggestion that there had been a shipwreck in the neigh- 
bourhood had rather upset him. As it happened, Mr. Edwards, 
quite unconsciously, increased the gloom that hung upon the brow 
of the loud-voiced military man by saying: ‘ Hornby, I suppose 
the “ Silver Sea” is provided with plenty of life-saving appliances 
in case of disaster ?’ 

‘ There is no ship afloat carries better boats,’ replied the little 
fellow ; ‘and there are a lot of life-buoys and all that sort of thing, 
don’t you know ?’ 

‘All what sort of thing, don’t you know, besides life-buoys ?’ 
shouted the Colonel. 

‘ Spars and hencoops,’ said Hornby. 

‘Humph!’ growled the Colonel. ‘Just the sort of articles to 
knock people on the head among the waves and sink the strongest 
swimmers.’ 

‘ Pray,’ said I, observing Miss Edwards to look wistfully and 
thinking this sort of talk nonsense, ‘let us remember that we are 
a party of pleasure-seekers, that we are aboard a stout, staunch, 
handsome clipper ship, and that we intend to be at home, please 
God, in sound health by what the Yankees call the fall. Eh, Mr.*° 
Hornby? There is no use in undergoing shipwreck every day by 
talking about it.’ 

The Colonel jumped up. ‘I'll go and satisfy my own mind !’ 
he cried. ‘I’m an old sailor and don’t believe in driving a ship 
through a fog ;’ and he bundled into his wife’s cabin for his boots. 
’ Hornby presently leaving us, I was able to say a few words to 
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Mr. Edwards about his little friend’s drunken skylarking on the 
previous night. He agreed with me that it was best to allow 
Hornby to remain in ignorance of his behaviour, as it not only 
kept him free from embarrassment, but it would also pacify Mrs. 
Inglefield, when she perceived for herself that the little man had 
no recollection of his misconduct. 

‘The Colonel seems rather disposed to be bad-tempered, papa,’ 
exclaimed Miss Edwards. 

‘No, my dear, it is his manner. He suffered seriously from 
his liver in India, Aubyn, and never quite recovered his nerves. 
He is sound enough at bottom. Besides,’ exclaimed the old 
gentleman, bursting into a laugh, ‘we must all allow that last 
night’s business was quite enough to justify a little sulkiness in 
him this morning. I didn’t dare linger in my doorway when the 
light was turned on; I should have choked with laughter, and 
that would never have done.’ 

‘Well, dear, I earnestly hope this voyage may benefit you,’ 
said she. 

‘My daughter speaks as if she had already had enough of the 
sea, Aubyn—and here we are not two days out yet!’ said the old 
fellow. 

‘The sea is a little tedious—you must admit that,’ said she, 
with a half glance at me. 

‘But we mustn’t admit it,’ I replied. ‘Here we are for the 
purpose of enjoying ourselves, Miss Edwards; and it will not do 
to call the play dull before the curtain is fairly lifted.’ 

She twitched down the corners of her mouth and went on with 
her work. I had not before particularly noticed the length and 
loveliness of her eyelashes. They gave a rare shadow of beauty 
to her rich complexion as they drooped to her cheeks with the 
downward-bending of her gaze. Her father looked at her thought- 
fully, running his eye over her figure, till you saw the pride it gave 
him replacing his other mood and kindling in his face. Our 
glances met. 

‘ After all, Aubyn,’ said he, ‘this voyage is really a last re- 
source of mine. If I am benefited or cured, shall I not be repaid 
for the cost of a few months of tediousness? You see I make no 
stranger of you, I involve you in this spell of ennui for the sake 
of my gout. You are very kind to make one of us.’ 

‘You have thanked me enough, Iam sure. If you had any 
idea of the enjoyment [am getting and mean to go on getting 
out of this voyage, you would know to whom gratitude is 
really due.’ 

Here little Hornby’s return caused us to drop the subject. The 
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brief chat, however, made me think that Edwards ought to have 
foreseen that his daughter would not take long to be bored by her 
association with people like the Inglefields. She would have been 
better pleased, I dare say, to have made the journey alone with 
her father. Of all their friends, and I believe they knew plenty 
of people, the Inglefields, one might have sworn, would be the very 
last to please Margaret Edwards with their company. Indeed, I 
thought then, and have always thought since, that the trip was 
badly managed. The ladies shculd have had a woman to wait 
upon them. Then I do not consider that our ship’s company was 
numerous enough, remembering that the voyage was one of 
pleasure, to call it so. Likewise there should have been more 
guests—room could easily have been found—-pleasant people 
really fond of the sea and able to enter into the spirit of the 
health-seeking adventure. Of course I understood the difficulty 
of getting the sort of friends one would like to have to accompany 
one in a sailing ship to the Cape of Good Hope and back. But 
it was no reason if the best could not be had why the worst should 
have been chosen. 

Presently the Colonel returned with his hairy face glistening. 
He was followed by Pipes, whose shaggy coat by holding the wet 
caused him to appear crystallised. 

‘Beg pardon, Mr. Hornby, I’m sure,’ said the skipper, whose 
square countenance wore an aggrieved expression ; ‘ but I should 
take it very kind of you, sir, if you’d inform the Colonel here 
that I’ve been thirty-five years at sea, out of which time I have 
held a master’s certificate for eighteen years, and that this ship is 
perfectly safe in my charge.’ 

Hornby looked indignant and tossed his head, twisting his 
small figure about. ‘ Really, Colonel ’ he began. 

‘ Look here, Hornby!’ shouted the Colonel; ‘ Pipes mistakes, 
He’s too sensitive. He’s an old sailor and so am I. I simply 
desired to point out to him that, in my opinion, a ship in weather 





' of this kind ought to be brought to a stand—hove to; you know 


the meaning of that term, Aubyn; and by George, if a man at 
my time of life isn’t to be allowed to have an opinion of his own, 
why, confound it i 

‘Mr. Hornby,’ exclaimed Pipes; ‘the Colonel comes up to me 
and says, “ Captain, you’ve got too much sail on.”’ 

‘So you have! it’s quite true, by Jingo!’ shouted the Colonel. 

‘I answered,’ continued Pipes, ‘ that I knew my own business ; 
and that if I didn’t, I wasn’t going to school to learn it froma 





dilitary officer.’ 


‘ Yes, yes, that’s all very well,’ cried the Colonel; ‘ but if you 
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should run us into a ship, the military officer may be drowned, 
you know—he and his wife and daughter, Captain Pipes ; and by 
Jupiter! under such circumstances, the military officer, as you 
call him, has a right to offer a protest against the possibility of 
risks.’ 

‘Risks!’ exclaimed Pipes growing hot. ‘There always are 
risks at sea. But what are the particular risks now that you should 
come and tell me what to do, sir? Why, was you to heave the 
ship to you’d bring something like a risk upon us, for should any- 
thing draw down suddenly, there’d be no time to get out of the 
road— to get the vessel under command ; we’d be no better than 
a half-tide rock, just fit to be run into.’ 

‘I had no idea you were so nervous, Colonel,’ said Mr. 
Edwards. 

‘Nervous! confound it, Edwards, I’m not nervous. I’m far- 
sighted. Don’t call looking ahead, nervousness, hang it!’ 
retorted the Colonel. ‘I want to provide against danger. But 
there, Captain Pipes, let the matter rest, sir. Ill offer no more 
advice. You shall do what you please with the ship,’ and with 
both hands he fell to curling his moustache. 

Hornby, Edwards, and I then struck in, defending Pipes’ sea- 
manship, assuring the Colonel there was no danger and so forth. 
Eventually we succeeded in dismissing the skipper with a tolerably 
composed face, whilst the Colonel repaired to his wife’s berth to 
ascertain what progress she was making in her toilet with the 
help of her daughter. 

After which the three came out, and we stood up to receive Mrs. 
Inglefield and to congratulate her upon her recovery. She was 
dressed with the same tightness I had taken notice of yesterday, 
but in another costume. This time it was something uncommonly 
juvenile—blue serge, laced with yellow ladder-like trimmings 
down the breast; and you only needed to put the Colonel into 
knickerbockers, and give them each a hoop, to convert them into 
an advanced couple masquerading as children. She did not 
look the worse for her sickness. The powder, maybe, on her 
face concealed such traces as one might expect to notice. Perhaps 
she had not suffered very severely, but as she stepped out of her 
cabin, leaning in a kind of album-picture-like pose on her daughter, 
you saw that she had made up her mind not to be sea-sick for 
nothing, and that it was her intention to remain interesting for 
some time. I waited with interest to see how she would comport 
herself towards Hornby; but though I ridicule because I disliked 
her—her artificiality, her make-up, her juvenility, and other un- 
pleasant qualities in a woman whose daughter was old enough to 
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be married and settled—yet she was a lady when it came to such 
a matter as dealing with Hornby’s drunken blunder, and the way 
in which she met him caused me to think it was a great pity that 
she should make such a fool of herself in her general conduct. 

If ever the Colonel had doubted my assurance that Hornby had 
no recollection of what had happened, he could no longer question 
the fact. The little fellow’s behaviour was quite convincing. No 
man, however impudent, could have worn the easy manner Hornby 
carried, could have smiled upon Mrs. Inglefield, congratulated her, 
bowed and shaken hands as our friend did, had he been sensible of 
the mistake he had committed on the previous night. So here 
were we all now supposed to be recovered from sea-sickness, and 
certainly nobody complained; Edwards talked freely and his 
laugh was tolerably frequent; Hornby flitted about and seemed to 
understand the deck, though the dance of the ship was pretty gay; 
Mrs. Inglefield, seated at Margaret Edwards’ side, looked pensive 
and smiled wanly; on the other side was her quiet daughter, 
answering questions in a low voice, but looking on the whole very 
well. 

But the skylights overhead remained blind with the ashen 
drizzle, and every bone of the ‘Silver Sea’ creaked again as she 
drove under her maintop-gallant sail through the damp thickness 
. that overhung the deep. 
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‘Che Cuskp Boar.’ 


Hero-like, who on their crest still wore 
A lion, panther, leopard, or a boar. 


Now the three first animals mentioned in Lovelace’s lines are, 
according to the traditions of the College of Arms, one and the 
same beast. The lion rampant is called, without further qualifica- 
tion, ‘ the lion:’ if in any other position and in profile, it is ‘ the 
lion-leoparded,’ or the ‘ leoparded-lion,’ or simply the ‘ leopard’ 
(and therefore the Royal Beast of England is a leopard and not a 
lion), while the panther has in heraldry, as in Natural History, a 
very doubtful existence. For myself, I do not believe there is 
such a beast: nor does science recognise it—though many sports- 
men in the East are, I know, of the other opinion. But heraldry 
works upon a quaint system of its own, and supposing the leopard 
to be the offspring of a Leo and a Pard, accepts of necessity the 
reality of the pard, or panther. Virtually, therefore, the boar is 
the only animal except the lion that was considered worthy by 
ancient chivalry to be worn as a badge. 


Tusky boars ' 
tazed out of all thy woods, as trophies hung, 
Grin high-emblazon’d on thy children’s shields. 


So Planché, in his ‘ Pursuivant of Arms,’ notes how in Glover’s 
Roll (temp. Henry III.) only three beasts were then borne upon 
English coats-of-arms, and that one of them was the boar. It 
shared with the lion and the leopard the honourable distinction 
of emblazonment upon shields. Mrs. Bury Palliser also, in her 
most fascinating work on ‘ Historic Devices,’ bears the following 
testimony to the heraldic dignity of the beast. 

The device of a boar was used by Richard III. before he was a 
king and when Duke of Gloucester, he had a pursuivant named 
Blane Sanglier. His cognisance was a rose supported on the 
dexter side by a bull, a badge of the house of Clare, and on the 
sinister by a boar, which boar he had found among the badges 
of the house of York, ‘The latter he selected for his own personal 
device, and it was that by which he was generally designated, as 
we know by the doggrel which is said to have caused its composer 
to be shortened hy the head and four-quarters ’ 
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‘THE TUSKEY BOAR,’ 


The Ratte, the Cat, and Lovell our dogge, 
Rule all England under the Hogge, 


meaning by the hog, ‘ the dreadful wild boar’ which was the king’s 
crest. But Collingbourne was one of the most seditious of the 
disaffected, and held correspondence with Richard and deserved 
his fate. 

When I meant the king by name of hog, 

I only alluded to his badge the boar. 


9 


Queen Margaret calls Richard a ‘ rooting hog, 
says :— 


and Hastings 


To fly the boar before the boar pursues 

Were to incense the boar to follow us, 

And make pursuit when he did mean no chase. 
Go, bid thy master rise and come to me, 

And we will both together to the tower, 
Where, he shall see, the boar will use us kindly. 


Again, Hastings to Stanley :— 


Come on, come on, where is your boarspear man ? 
Fear you the boar and go so unprovided ? 


On the occasion of Richard’s second coronation at York, Piers 
Courteis, keeper of his wardrobe, was ordered by him to furnish 
among other things, ‘ four standards of sarcenet with boar, thirteen 
thousand quinysans of fustian with boars.’ 

Richard bestowed upon Queen’s College, Cambridge, a seal 
whereon was engraved his cognisance, the boar. Nor was the bristled 
boar wanting at the battle of Bosworth; for gorgeously attired in 
splendid armour, and rendered still more conspicuous by the 
royal diadem, which surmounted his helmet, Richard rode upon 
a milk-white charger superbly caparisoned and attended by his 
body guards, displaying the banner of England, and innumerable 
pennons glittering with the silver boar. 

After his death, Richard’s body was placed across his war steed 
‘like a hogue calf, the head and arms hanging on one side of the 
horse and the legs on the other side, and was thus disposed behind 
his pursuivant-at-arms, Blanc Sanglier, he wearing the silver boar 
upon his coat, and carried back to Leicester in trophy of the 
morning’s victory. 

The poetical boar is a very fine presentment of the noble brute 
in nature. It is ‘the mighty boar,’—‘ bristled, —‘ tusked,—and 
foaming. ‘Fierce as forest boar,’ is a constantly recurring simile 
in verse, and its ‘headlong rush,’ through the brake a familiar 
figure. But Spenser makes the quaint error of supposing that 
boars eat camels. 














‘FHE TUSKY BOAR’ 


He shortly met the tiger and the boar, 
Which with the simple camel ragéd sore 
In bitter words, seeking to take occasion 
Upon his fleshy corpse to make invasion. 


And so err all those poets who make it carnivorous. ‘Throw me 
to the wild boar’ to be devoured is as absurd in Heber as ‘the 
boars that roar through the woods’ of Ossian. 

Perhaps the good bishop had in his mind that episode in the 
Seven Champions of Christendom, where St. James of Spain goes 
a-hunting with Neburazadan, the King of Jerusalem, and by the 
slaying of a great man-eating boar wins the Hebrew’s daughter— 
but does not get her. He found it, we are told, lying in its mossy 
den, gnawing the mangled joints of some passenger whom it had 
murdered as he travelled through the forest. It was of wonderful 
length and size, and so terrible to behold, that at first sight it 
almost daunted the courage of the Spanish knight; for its mon- 
strous head seemed ugly and deformed, its eyes sparkled like a 
fiery furnace, its tusks more sharp than spikes of steel, and from 
his nostrils, fumed such a violent breath, that it seemed like a 
tempestuous whirlwind ; his bristles were harder than seven times 
solid brass, and his tail more loathsome than a wreath of snakes. 
A gruesome beast, indeed !—and standing in no need of the wings 
which lian gives to the Flying Hog of Clazomenz to make it 
worthy the steel of a knight of Christendom. 

But Pope need not have described the wild boar ‘in silence 
creeping’ upon a sleeping youth, and goring him ‘with unre- 
lenting tooth.’ It is far too ‘generous,’ in the poet’s sense, to 
attack a sleeping adversary. Why, too, should Scott go out of 
his way to call it ‘the felon boar’? The abuse is not more just 
than that poet’s frequent plagiarisms are creditable. 

‘No man who has not been an eye-witness of the desperate 
courage of the wild hog would believe in his utter recklessness of 
life, or in the fierceness that will make him run up the hunter’s 
spear, which has passed through his vitals, until he buries his tusk 
in the body of the horse or his rider.’ ‘ Although they grunt when 
they charge, they seldom cry out when speared. A pig that dies 
with a squeal is considered an ignoble beast.’ ‘No animal exceeds 
him in ferocity; he will boldly charge the largest elephant who 
may have disturbed him without further provocation.’ ‘There is 
hardly a more dangerous brute to cope with. He will fight to the 
last, and then die game.’ 

These are quotations from the foremost of Indian sportsmen 
and naturalists—Elliot, Shakespeare, Kinloch, Jerdon, and others 
of equally established reputation. 
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They are of the fighting caste—Gadites—men of war from 
their youth up. If they meet each other there is a duel at once ; 
any other beast, and a fight immediately commences. They have 
absolutely no idea of giving way, or yielding the path. It is no 
boxing-gloves with them, always the cestus. They strike the 
shield always with the bare lance-point. Their challenge is ‘to 
the death.’ So the poets always have them in conflict. 


As wilde bores gan they togeder smite, 
That frothen white as fome for anger wood. 


As when two bores with rankling malice met, 
Their gory sides fresh-bleeding fiercely fret, 

Till breathless both themselves aside retire, 

Where foaming wrath their cruel tusks they whet, 
And trample the earth the whiles they may respire, 
Then back to fight again. 


Chaucer and Spenser are especially fond of the wild boar 
simile, and employ it with great effect for their furious knights. 
‘Hurtling round advantage for to take,’ ‘ Chafering and foaming,’ 
and ‘Grinte with his teeth so was he wroth.’ Later poets take 
their cues of course from the elder. Thomson has ‘the brindled 
boar grins fell destruction ;’ Gray, ‘ the tusky boar on surrounding 
foes advanced ;’ Darwin gives a sketch from nature :— 


Contending boars, with tusk enamelled, strike 
And guard with shoulder shield the blow oblique, 
While female bands attend in mute surprise, 

And view the victor with admiring eyes. 


But the wild hog, if I am not mistaken, is monogamous. Gay, 
too, has a sketch of combatant boars which reads from the intro- 
duction of ‘ Westphalia’ and the ‘ mire’ as a mock-heroic. 


So when two boars in wild Ytene bred, 

Or on Westphalia’s fat’ning chestnuts fed, 

Gnash their sharp tusks, and, roused with equal fire, 
Dispute the reign of some luxurious mire ; 

In the black flood they wallow o’er and o’er, 

Till their arm’d jaws distil with foam and gore. 


Byron has an admirable line, ‘the lion and his tusky rebels,’ 
for though the two animals are not found together—except so in- 
frequently that the error is not justified—the ‘ rebel’ is one of the 
wild boar’s most notable characters. The tiger is his natural Raja, 
but he revolts at the first menace of oppression. The jungle path 
is his as much as the tiger’s, he says, and if they meet, the pig as 
often as not joins issue as to the right of way. ‘The native 
Shikarries affirm that the wild boar will quench his thirst at the 
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river between two tigers, and I (Shakespeare) believe this to be 
strictly the truth. The tiger and the boar have been heard fight- 
ing in the jungle at night, and both have been found dead along- 
side of one another in the morning.’ ‘Though the wild hog often 
becomes the tiger’s prey, it sometimes falls a victim to the suc- 
cessful resistance of its intended victim. I (Elliot) once found a 
full-grown tiger nearly killed by the rip of a boar’s tusk, and two 
similar instances were related to me by a gentleman who had 
witnessed them, one of a tiger, the other of a panther.’ I quote 
here from the same unimpeachable authorities on Eastern sport as 
before. 

Once upon a time the boar was lord of British woodlands, and, 
as Thomson says— 

The sad barbarian, roving, mix’d 

With beasts of prey, or for his acorn meal 

Fought the fierce tusky boar. 
As a beast of chase it was extant in England up to the 
Stuarts’ times. 

According to Bell, ‘about the year 940 the laws of Hoel Dha 
direct that it shall be lawful for the chief of his huntsmen to chase 
the boar of the woods from the 5th of the Ides of November (9th) 
until the Calends of December (lst). In the next century, Bell 
states that the numbers had perhaps begun to diminish, since 
a forest law of William I., established in 1087, ordained that 
any who were found guilty of killing the stag, the roebuck, or 
the wild boar, should have the eyes put out, and sometimes 
the penalty appears to have been a painful death. It appears,’ 
continues Bell, ‘that Charles I. turned out some wild swine 
in the New Forest for the purpose of restoring the breed to that 
royal hunting ground, but they were all of them destroyed 
during the civil war. A similar attempt was made in Bere Wood 
in Dorsetshire, but one of the boars having injured a valuable 
horse belonging to the wealthy Nimrod who exhibited this speci- 
men of sporting epicurism, he caused them to be destroyed.’ 

The wild boar probably became extinct in Britain before the 
reign of Charles I.; while in Ireland it was abundant as late as 
the seventeenth century. 

Spenser’s touches and descriptions are from the life, no doubt. 
He must have seen Leicester, Essex, Sidney, Raleigh, and others, 
go out hunting, perhaps went with them, and on his estate (some 
3,000 acres, with a rental of 17/.) in Ireland must have been 
familiar enough with the wild boar as a tenant. 

Somerville, therefore, wrote too late to speak of the animal— 
‘churning his foam, and on his back erect his pointed bristles 
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rising ’"—except from hearsay, and ‘ young Redmond’ of Rokeby, 
that ‘ gallant boy in hunters’ green’ who 


Loved to wake the felon boar 
In his dark lair on Greta’s shore, 


lived barely in time to save Sir Walter from an anachronism. 
The genius of Shakespeare presents the fierce beast to the life, 
‘with frothy mouth bepainted all with red, like milk and blood 
being mingled both together.’ The ‘blunt’ boar he calls it, * the 
foul, grim, urchin-snouted boar, whose downward eyes still looketh 
for a grave.’ But Venus’ description is matchless. It has all the 
majesty of Job’s poem on Leviathan : 


‘Thou hadst been gone,’ quoth she, ‘ sweet boy, ere this, 
But that thou told’st me thou would’st hunt the boar. 
Oh, be advised ; thou know’st not what it is 
With javelin’s point a churlish swine to gore ; 

Whose tushes, never sheath’d, he whetteth still, 
Like to a mortal butcher, bent to kill, 

On his bow-back he hath a battle set 

Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his foes ; 

His eyes, like glowworms, shine when he doth fret ; 
His snout digs sepulchres where’er he goes ; 
Being moved, he strikes whate’er is in his way, 
And whom he strikes his cruel tushes slay. 

His brawny sides, with hairy bristles arm’d, 

Are better proof than thy spear’s point can enter; 
His short thick neck cannot be easily harm’d ; 
Being ireful, on the lion he will venture ; 

The thorny brambles and embracing bushes, 

As fearful of him, part, through whom he rushes.’ 


Keats, too, well imagines the scene ‘ when snouted wild boars 
rooting the tender corn’ anger the huntsmen; for it is a shrewd 
beast at furrowing up a field. ‘The rage of a wild boar is able to 
spoil more than one wood,’ says Herbert. 

But Somerville, in his sketch of the ‘ Arabian’ chasing the 
animal, is somewhat ‘ out of the hunt’: 


The grisly boar is singled from his herd 

As large as that in Erimanthean woods 

A match for Hercules. Round him they fly 

In circles wide, and each in passing sends 

His feather’d death into his brawny sides ; 

But perilous the attempt, for if the steed 

Haply too near approach, or the loose earth 

His footing fail, the watchful angry beast 

Th’ advantage spies, and, at one sidelong glance, 
Rips up his groin, 


Wounded, he rears aloft, 
And, plunging, from his back the rider hurls 
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Precipitant ; then, bleeding, spurns the ground, 
And drags his reeking entrails o’er the piain. 
Meanwhile the surly monster hurls along, 

But with unequal speed, for still they wound, 
Swift wheeling in the spacious ring. A wood 
Of darts upon his back he bears: adown 

Pours many a gaping font; and now, at last, 
Staggering he falls, in blood and foam expires. 


The Greeks and Romans when they hunted him—‘ Adonis’ 
bane ’—took extraordinary precautions for their personal safety. 
They went in large parties, keeping together, and were attended 
by the largest and fiercest hounds—Locrian, Spartan, or Cretan. 
Nets were carried with them to throw over the brute, and the 
javelins used were of a specially murderous description. 

In metaphor the boar is singularly rare. Burns has a ‘ wild 
Scandinavian boar’ that issued forth ‘to wanton in carnage and 
wallow in gore,’ but, changing the beast in the next line into the 
plural, ‘brave Caledonia in vain they assailed, as Largs well can 
witness and Loncartie tell,’ by which it is to be presumed he means 
to refer to some Norse invasion. In Gray's ‘ Bard’ we find the 
English king ‘ the bristled boar that in infant gore wallows beneath 
the thorny shade’; and Dryden has a semi-domesticated hog as 
the type of the Baptist : 

The bristled baptist boar, impure as he, 

But whiten’d with the form of sanctity, 

With fat pollutions fill’d the sacred place, 

And mountains levell’d in his furious race ; 

So first rebellion founded was in grace. 

But since the mighty ravage which he made 

In German forests had his guilt betray’d, 

With broken tusks, and with a borrow’d name, 

He shunn’d the vengeance and conceal’d the shame. 


Yet in folk-lore and myth it is a constantly recurring and a very 
formidable figure. 

It is sacred to Scandinavian Thor, and drags the car of Freyya, 
its bristles golden, its head refulgent. Vishnu appears as the 
tusked one, the irresistible piercer, and the thunderbolts, the 
fathers of the winds, are red boars, horned, bristled, and fierce. 
Once upon a time the Trinity of the Hindoos disputed for 
supremacy. Brahma, seated on his lotus, could see nothing else 
in the universe and so said to himself, ‘I am the beginning of all.’ 
But he descended the stalk and came upon Vishnu asleep. ‘Who 
are you?’ he asked. ‘I am the beginning of all things,’ was the 
reply. Then Brahma raised his arm to strike. But on a sudden 
Shiva stood before them. ‘ What are you quarrelling about? Am 
not I, Shiva, the first-born? Which of you can see either the 
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crown of my head or the soles of my feet?’ Brahma stood 
aghast; but Vishnu without a word plunged down, and, ripping 
up the universe, pierced below the infernal regions, and lo! the 
feet of Shiva. So the two others did obeisance to him, the harp- 
tusked one. 

It was one of the labours of Hercules to kill a boar. Mele- 
ager’s hunt— 


A great boar, that no man could withstand, 
And many a woe he wrought upon the land— 


gathered all the heroes of Greece together, and for the trophy of 
the brute’s hide cities went to war. Indras, in that he slew the 
boar that guarded the demons’ treasure, proudly wore its tusks. 
Mars protected it as the warrior among the beasts: it was once 
the badge of Rome. 

Even the Christians’: boar’s head, ‘crested with bays and 
rosemary, is said to have honorific origin, as a symbol of gloomy 
winter slain at the solstice. ‘Aper significat Diabolum,’ quoth 
Du Cange. 

He is always obtrusive, assailing. Gods and heroes are 
perpetually after him. There is no guardian of a treasure like 
him, except perhaps the griffin.. It is no use trying to pipe him 
to bed. He will see the whole of Argus asleep and still be 
awake. He would have rooted Medea out of the garden in no 
time and tusked Mercury if he had not been too nimble with 
those heels of his. You never meet with him, in myth, in an 
amiable mood. He is either red—the colour of fury—or black, 
the hue of mischief, malignity, and diabolism. He hurtles about 
bristling and demoniacal. 


PHIL. ROBINSON, 
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Che Elixir of Death. 


Ir is Friday, the thirteenth day of November; it is just one year 
to-day since she died, and before night I shall have followed her 
across the mystic threshold of darkness and of death. It is just 
one year to-day since she died, alone, on the desolate ocean, in a 
foreign ship, with no friend near her, with only strange hands to 
do the last offices of this life, and with tongues yet stranger to 
answer her last words. She died at six in the evening, and at six 
in the evening I shall die, as lonely here in the great city as she 
on the dreary ocean. At six to-night, in two or three short hours 
more, when the chill wind falls down on the damp streets, amid 
the hurrying roar which declares that the day is done, I shall leave 
this life, as unworthy to die as I am to live. 

I do not die to punish my sin. I know full well that for me 
it would be a punishment more deadly to live, with my body worn 
and racked, with my brain on fire, with my heart dull and heavy, 
with my conscience sharper than a serpent’s tooth, with the awful 
knowledge I have now of the emptiness of life. There is nothing 
for me to live for. I have no hopes, no desires even. For me 
the future is as black as the past. Annihilation,—to be blotted out 
absolutely from the whole universe, to cease to be suddenly—body, 
and mind, and soul,—this is the one thing I could wish, and this 
one thing I know I cannot attain. At most I can die; in life 
I can control myself; after death, what happens will happen— 
without effort on my part, and despite my utmost effort should I 
be foolish enough to resist. 

Before I die, then, with the little strength now left to me, 
and in spite of the gnawing pain which will kill me at last, I 
write this record of my search for the Elixir of Death. Curiosity 
may lead some man to read it—the same curiosity which led me 
to my great crime, and through the crime to the great discovery. 
I shall not begin at my birth or at my bringing-up ; it is of my 
death and not of my birth that curiosity will care to read. Iam 
not yet two-score years of age; I shall die before I have attained 
half of the allotted years of man; and my life has been lived along 
one line—I have been an unceasing, unhasting, unresting inquirer. 
I have had always the same fatal and unquenchable curiosity which 
is the index of the highest and most masculine genius, as it is also 
the mark of the most feminine pettiness. 

I was a youth of studious habits, with a persistent desire for 
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investigation, especially in queer and odd paths little trodden by 
the average man—that personification of the humdrum and the 
commonplace, from which I ever revolted. I had this same taste 
even as a boy—if indeed [ever was'a boy. Sometimes when I have 
watched other children, I have wondered whether I was ever a 
child myself: it seemed to me as though I had always been what 
I was. A time came when I hoped to have had my childhood in 
the society of my own children; but now And yet perhaps 
it is best as it is: there are those who wish for children that they 
may be trained up to continue a great work, and to carry it on to 
ultimate victory. But I have made my great discovery and I 
have nothing to leave a son but a confession of the emptiness of 
life and the futility of desire. I do not know the meaning of 
family ties: my father died before I was born, and my mother 
died in giving me birth. I have always lived alone and lonely 
except during the few short months of my marriage. 

When I left college I spoke French, and German, and Italian ; 
I knew Greek and Latin better than most students of my age; 
and I had a smattering of Hebrew and Sanskrit. To science I had 
then given little attention, and I did not know enough to be 
aware of my own ignorance. My graduating thesis was on ‘ The 
Deadlock of Science ;’ I found it two or three years ago, and I was 
surprised at the sharpness of my reasoning, and at the depth of 
my incompetence to attempt a subject of which I knew nothing. 
I devoted myself at once to the study of law with a youthful 
ardour, which has now burnt out and consumed itself utterly, 
leaving not so much as the smouldering ashes behind. I studied 
the old law-books; I learnt Norman French; I deciphered crum- 
bling and mouldy treatises on Roman law, written in quaint 
medizval Latin, full of queer elisions and contractions. It was 
not long before I discovered that medical jurisprudence interested 
me more than any other branch of law. From Wharton and 
Stillé I turned to the Gazette des Tribunaua, and to the Newgute 
Calendar, until I had a strange callousness to the details of 
physical suffering which had for me a morbid fascination. I read 
all the famous trials; I became an expert on infanticide, on 
assault, on murder; I studied the details of death by strangulation, 
by the sword or dagger, and by poison. I found a special charm 
in the investigation of dormant charges of poisoning, freely 
bandied about in Italy and in France when the darkness of the 
middle ages was clearing away and the principles of toxicology 
began to be better understood. I gave a re-hearing to many an 
accused, and acquitted many a victim who had fallen beneath the 
axe, while I sent to the scaffold many a king and emperor, many 
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a princé and pope who hal died comfortably in his bed three 
hundred years before I was born. I became learned in poisons; 
I knew the differences betweca vegetable and mineral poisons; I 
knew the antidotes and remedies; I guessed the poison which has 
no antidote. In the course of this study I soon felt the in- 
sufficiency of my preparation for scientific research, and for the 
investigation of physiological subtleties. I abandoned the iaw, 
and gave myself up to the study of medicine. I enrolled myself 
at a medical school, and began at the beginning to conquer the 
science of medicine as I had conquered the science of law. In this 
I found my legal studies and my linguistic training of the greatest 
use. 

Time passed and I was graduated. For my thesis on ‘The 
Future of Toxicology’ I took a prize, I did not seek to set up 
as a physician after I received the diploma which gave me the 
right to cure or to kill. I did not need the little money I might 
make in practising, and I had already begun to hoard my time as 
the most precious of my possessions, if I expected ever to be of 
use to mankind. The little fortune which had hitherto supported 
me was enough for my simple wants. With strict economy I was 
enabled to set aside from my annual income a sum of money to be 
devoted to my research. 

At first this money was spent in books, for I soon exhausted 
all that the best public and private libraries of New York con- 
tained on my specialty. I did not cumber my small rooms with 
the standard treatises, or with long sets of volumes to be found in 
every collection, but I took a keen delight in gathering together 
reports of trials for poisoning, not only in America and in England, 
but in France, Germany, and especially in Italy. I had copies 
made for me from the secret archives of France; and thus, for in- 
stance, I obtained the interrogatories which confirmed the contem- 
porary suspicions as to the cause of the death of Louvois. Corre- 
spondents in Italy sent me the useful fragments of unpublished 
memoirs as frank as those of Benvenuto Cellini or Casanova de 
Seingalt, and as useful in the understanding of the past. Many a 
strange and tortuous transaction settled by the sudden hand of 
death I was able to read by the light of modern science, and to 
explain as clearly as Sir David Brewster explained the mystery 
of the legion of devils which appeared at midnight to Cellini in 
the Colosseum at Rome three centuries and a half ago. 

Besides the books about poisoning, I had the poisons them- 
selves. I arranged in chronological order a collection of the 
famous poisons of history, and in little vials on a single shelf of a 
bookcase might be seen the hemlock draught of Socrates, the 
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potion which Locusta got ready at the bidding of Nero; the 
famous poison of the Borgias (far simpler and far more easy to 
counteract than its reputation warranted); the curious substances 
composing the candle which lighted Pope Clement VII. to his 
death ; the mixture, also Italian, which Catherine de Medicis 
gave to Charles IX.; the subtle perfume, as deadly as the odour 
of the upas, with which the bouquet of Adrienne Lecouvreur was 
charged ; the succession powder of the Marquise de Brinvilliers ; 
the unpretending but efficacious dose given by Madame Lafarge 
to her husband ; and, worse than all, the Italian acqua tofana, 
colourless and odourless, yet so deadly that a single drop adminis- 
tered once a week caused death at the end of two years, during 
which time the very slightest ailment was inevitably fatal. I 
have stood before that little case of poisons hour after hour in 
rapt contemplation of the awful possibilities of destruction pent 
up within the scant score of tiny vials. 

In time my researches were noised abroad; I was known as an 
earnest student; I was called upon to testify as an expert; and I 
was soon recognised as an authority on toxicology. My testimony 
decided more than one case ; and more than once a man’s life hung 
on the words that fell from my lips. In the great Hungerford trial, 
it was my original investigation and my startling experiment, 
repeated in court before the jury, which revealed the prisoner’s 
guilt incontrovertibly, in spite of the feeble protests of a professor 
of analytical chemistry, the poor ignorant creature whom the 
defence had relied on to combat me. I suppose I ought not to 
call him ignorant now, as he has heard me testify so often that 
even he must have been forced to pick up a little knowledge of 
the elementary principles of toxicology. 


It was at this time, just as my position was assured, that a 
strange thing happened to me—I fell in love. I was in court 
bearing witness against a young man named Morgan, who was 
accused of having poisoned his father. Before I had said twenty 
words I became conscious of a look of intense appeal in the face 
of a beautiful girl sitting just below me. I turned my head so as 
to not see her, but her large mournful eyes rose before me, and 
the wistful twitch of her mouth I could not but remember. I 
caught sight of the prisoner’s face, and in a second I was assured 
that the tall, pale creature with the sad and pitiful expression 
was his sister. A minute more and my plan was made: my 
testimony, which was wont to be firm and unhesitating, became 
weak and wavering. The counsel for the defence was a clever 
man, and he saw the openings I had left for him, and in five 
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minutes of hurried cross-examination he got from me just the 
evidence his case needed. By great good fortune, the prosecution 
had also engaged the absurd old professor of analytical chemistry, 
and the counsel for the defence had no difficulty in turning the 
feeble old fellow inside out and in revealing the emptiness within. 
The jury acquitted Wilfred Morgan without leaving their seats, 
and within six months Lilian, his sister, was my bride. 

We made a wedding trip to Europe, and we did what all newly 
married couples are wont to do. We wandered through Scotland 
and England, and we spent a few days in London, where I found 
little to interest me. Life in humdrum England is tame to a man 
whose thoughts are set on the more mysterious tragedies of human 
existence. We paused in Paris while I picked up rare volumes, 
long lacking on my shelves. We walked in Switzerland and rowed 
on Lake Geneva by moonlight under the shadow of Mont Blanc. 
We crossed into Italy, and here I felt my interest in humanity 
revive. We were happy, as man may be once in his life at least, 
for a little space. We found our happiness in each other, and 
each enjoyed the other’s pleasure. At times it has seemed to me 
that the memory of this happiness has embittered the sorrow which 
followed it swiftly. Ina dream sometimes I live those joyful days 
again, and then I awake to feel myself alone, and to know myself 
what Iam. After all, sleep is but a palliative for the disease of 
life—death is the only remedy. 

When we left Italy we passed up into the Tyrol, and there one 
day I heard a chance allusion to the arsenic-eaters, and I re- 
called an early desire to investigate for myself the habit of the 
workers in the arsenic mines, who feed daily on a fixed portion of 
the deadly mineral, not merely without injury or danger, but with 
advantage, in that they are thereby protected from the insidious 
assault of the fatal product of their labour. I went to the mines 
alone, for my wife had a horror of poison in all its forms. The 
word even was painful to her. She believed her brother to be 
innocent, but whenever she chose to close her eyes she could see 
him lying in prison, under the awful accusation of parricide. 

My examination of the mine was to me most interesting and 
instructive. Strange as it may seem, I discovered that it was 
possible to poison by refusing to give poison; in other words, when 
aman has learnt to eat arsenic in a fixed dose with impunity, that 
dose is necessary to him, and if it is denied, then apparently the 
cumulative force of the mineral in his system is released, and he 
dies with every symptom of arsenical poisoning. The superintendent 
of the mines told me that at the age of eighteen, to protect himself 
from the pernicious effects of his daily toil, he took a grain of 
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arsenic every morning in his coffee, and that he had gradually had 
to increase the dose until at the time I saw him, at the age of 
thirty-five, he took fifteen grains every day. Now I knew that 
fifteen grains is a quantity sufficient to kill five men. Twice had 
the superintendent been induced by timorous friends to try to stop 
the dangerous habit; and twice he had failed miserably. On the 
seventh day of the abstinence from arsenic he had been obliged to 
return to it again, on the penalty of his life. He was fully resolved, 
so he told me, that he would not again attempt to break off the 
habit suddenly, for he knew that the result would inevitably be 
fatal. He intended, when he should retire from his position, at 
the age of forty-five, to begin to reduce the daily dose gradually 
until, at fifty, he might give it up altogether. I took notes of his 
and of my own corroboratory observations, and I set down in bold 
black and white the fact which had most struck me. It is possible 
to cause death by ceasing to administer a poison. 

It was in the midst of the happiness of my bridal tour, when I 
smiled at the world and the responsive world willingly smiled 
back, and when the future was full of hope and desire, it was then 
that I caught the first glimpse of my great idea and was conscious 
of the first vague intimations of my great discovery. Perhaps it 
was my happiness which led me into the search for what was to 
bring misery and death to my wife and to myself. It was late in 
the spring, and we were in Vienna; and I can remember even now 
the feeling of unwonted cerebral excitement I experienced. It 
was to me a moment of growth and expansion. I felt that the 
fertility of my mind was multiplied fourfold, although of course 
in the beginning I did not know either the cause or the effect of 
this. I can recall the very instant when the indistinct germ of 
the idea began to take root in my brain. An Austrian, a learned 
enthusiast in the history of his noble city, told me the moving 
tale of the attack of the Turks; and as I heard again how the fate 
of civilisation depended on the defence of one town against the 
host of Islam led by a mighty leader, I could not but think how 
much shorter it would have been to have struck at that leader and 
to have killed him, without whose energetic will the invaders 
would soon have been beaten back. To disorganise an attacking 
force by removing its head, suddenly, unexpectedly, at the most 
inopportune moment—this would be at once the surest and the 
simplest means of defence. Then it was that I first thought of 
the Elixir of Death. 

And from that instant the idea never left me; it took posses- 
sion of me; it mastered me until I could master it. For the few 
weeks longer that we lingered in Europe I was still happy, for a 
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man does not get out of the habit of happiness all at once. But 
I had a fixed idea, and I pursued that relentlessly, to the mangling 
and destruction of whatever might stand between me and the 
accomplishment of my desire. What I sought was a thing so 
important to all humanity that the few paltry human existences I 
might have occasion to sacrifice in the attainment of my goal 
were as nothing. For success in my search I was ready to give 
my own life, and I saw no reason why the lives of others should be 
more precious to me than my own life. 

The Elixir of Death was the name I had given in my own 
mind to the object of my search. And by the Elixir of Death I 
meant a poison of properties hitherto unknown or hitherto un- 
combined. I believed that it was possible to discover a poison 
which could be administered to anybody at any time and from 
any distance, with the result of causing instant death. Once in 
possession of the Elixir of Death, and I was master of the world. 
The Elixir of Death was a universal talisman to which all things 
were obedient, for death would come at its call, and death rules 
all things. If I could once compound the Elixir of Death, I had 
it in my power to change the destiny of mankind and to mould 
all humanity to my will. If an Attila, a Tamerlane, a Genghis 
Khan, threatened civilisation, with the Elixir of Death I could 
remove him at once from the face of the earth. If a Napoleon 
arose, absorbing to himself by sheer force of will and intellect the 
human energy which should have been utilised in forwarding 
human progress, a single drop of the Elixir of Death would be 
more potent than he. If there should come a false prophet, lead-. 
ing all mankind astray by eloquent sophistries, I had but to use 
the Elixir of Death, and he ceased to be. If a great criminal 
should set himself above the law, and thus with impunity give an 
immoral example, the Elixir of Death would go on its way and do 
its deadly work, though the mighty malefactor were as inured to 
poison as Mithridates. When I had once discovered the Elixir of 
Death I should have—without let or hindrance or control—-I 
should have the power of life and death over the whole world. Ifa 
man in the furthermost corner of the earth deserved to die, I had but 
to make use of the Elixir of Death and the man was dead. When 
my search should be successful I should have more power than any 
man who ever walked on the face of the earth. Yet I did not 
seek out this secret as a means of personal aggrandisement; I 
sought it for the furtherance of the cause of humanity. I 
had confidence in my own wish to do right. And now, in my 
last hour, as I look back over the few months since the Elixir of 
Death came into my possession as the result and the reward of my 
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labour and my crime, I can say boldly that I have never used it 
for selfish ends. What I have done with the Elixir of Death, in- 
explicable as it may have seemed to the blind and foolish crowd, 
was done always with the highest motives; but there is no need 
now to enter into futile explanations. What I did is done, and 
the future must judge. 

The search for the Elixir of Death was long and toilsome, and 
abounded in false starts and sudden endings in blind alleys. Clue 
after clue I took up with hope and laid down again with a feeling 
akin to despair. Soon I gained heart once more and attacked the 
problem on another side. Again and again I was on the brink of 
success, when a final experiment dropped me instantly to the 
bottom of the precipice I had been trying to climb. The tortures 
of Tantalus and the tortures of Sisyphus together were not as hard 
to bear as those I endured without complaint, for I had hope at 
bottom. Nay more, I had an unfailing belief that I should 
succeed at last. I knew that I should find the Elixir of Death 
before death found me. But this certainty as to the result did 
not lead me to relax any of my efforts for its attaiament. I toiled 
unceasingly. Some days I worked so hard that when darkness came 
I could not sleep; then I would pace the silent streets all night, 
under the cold stars, with my mind at its highest tension; often 
have I wondered why it did not break down. Again I would 
work sometimes for a week together day and night, never leaving 
my laboratory for rest or food, going wholly without rest and 
almost without food. 

In these months of wrestling with the unknown my wife was 
left to herself. ‘Tio be mated to a man with one idea is to carry a 
ball and chain through life. An ardent enthusiast with his gaze 
fixed on the future is a sorry husband for any woman, but she may 
at least have the joy of sharing in his hopes and of consoling him 
in his disappointments. This joy was denied to my wife. From 
the very nature of the secret I was seeking, it could not be 
confided to her. I could not go to her and tell her how far I 
had advanced towards my great discovery. The mere thought of 
poison pained her; the word never crossed her lips, and she never 
entered my laboratory or my library. What she might see there 
was too painful to her in the memories it recalled. And thusit-was 
that our happiness fell away and we began to drift apart. That 
I neglected her cruelly I know now, though I did not think of it 
then. Her life lost its sunshine and her heart failed her. She 
never repined, and if she murmured, I never heard it. She was 
alone—as I was alone. 

One morning a fresh misfortune fell upon her, She was 
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devoted to her brother, whose life I had saved from the gallows, 
and against whom I never said a word to her. She believed in 
him; and even his moody ways and the unhappiness marked on 
his face never shook her confidence in his innocence. After his 
acquittal he had gone back to his old business, and in the reaction 
of public sentiment in his favour he had been prosperous. Lilian 
left her small fortune in his hands, and at her suggestion I gave 
him mine to manage for me. I was never a man of business, but 
I ought not to have been blind to the fact that Wilfred Morgan 
was not in a condition to be trusted with the control of large sums 
of money. Knowing him and knowing what I had done, I ought 
to have kept watch over him. But I had but one thought—the 
Elixir of Death —and I paid no attention to Wilfred Morgan. Even 
the chance allusions that I happened to hear in regard to his 
speculations and dissipations did not make any impression on me. 
He always avoided me—I knewwhy. And I ascribed his haggard 
and hang-dog look to the same cause. So I was wholly unprepared 
for what happened. In spite of his frantic struggles to extricate 
himself, Wilfred Morgan was sucked deeper and deeper into the 
quicksands of speculation. He lost his own fortune, his sister’s, 
mine, and then he shot himself through the heart. 

On the evening of the day that this happened I had made the 
most important step towards my discovery. I had found the 
constituent elements of the Elixir of Death. To combine them in 
exactly the best proportions and to give them the further property 
of doing their deadly work at any distance—these were the things 
I had yet to do before the Elixir of Death was an assured success. 
And these things, I knew, would take many months more of un- 
hesitating hard labour of body and mind. The shot that killed 
Wilfred Morgan shattered all my plans. To accomplish my great 
purpose I needed all my time, and an absolute freedom from 
material cares was indispensable. The loss of my little fortune 
and of my wife’s meant that I should have to support myself by 
the practice of my profession—either lgw or medicine, as I might 
choose. 

Fortunately, just at this moment the editors of a great encyclo- 
pedia of medicine, a huge undertaking to which all the most 
eminent specialists were to contribute, asked me to prepare for 
them the treatise on toxicology and on medical jurisprudence, and 
to superintend the preparation of the host of minor titles in both 
these subjects. For these labours, which took but two or three 
hours a day, the payment was liberal and prompt. I was enabled 
to continue my researches; but I found that I now made little 
progress. I needed more time and I needed more money. I was 
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forced to feel keenly the loss of my fortune ; and yet I am glad to 
say that I never took thought how I could make another. And I 
had power to get money in ways unknown to other men. 

I had often smiled as I read the story of the seekers after the 
Philosopher’s Stone, which might transmute the baser metals into 
gold and silver. What was gold and what was silver to a true 
philosopher given over, body and soul, to the solution of a 
problem which seemed inscrutable even to those who were capable 
of conceiving its conditions? As vain as the efforts of the 
seekers after the Philosopher’s Stone were the wanderings of those 
who thought to find the Fountain of Youth. But their motives 
were more laudable. That a man should desire to be young even 
after he had acquired the wisdom of years—that he should wish to 
have an unclouded eye and a quick hand, to execute what his more 
mature mind had conceived,—this I could understand and tolerate. 
But like wealth, youth is a means only, and the alchemists made 
it an end. To live for ever—which was the aim of those who 
sought the Elixir of Life—what a paltry endeavour was this! Of 
what account is life, in comparison with knowledge and power? 
And when men have attained to perpetual life, they have always 
found it a curse and never a blessing. Ahasuerus, the Wandering 
Jew, and Vanderdecken, the Flying Dutchman—they had forced 
upon them what the seekers after the Elixir of Life were in search 
of, and they hated it, and they held themselves accursed that they 
had it. What Ahasuerus and Vanderdecken would have given 
their souls to possess was the Elixir of Death. 

That I should be debarred from this precious discovery by 
barren considerations of money or time, was intolerable. Perhaps, 
if I had had a friend to whom I could pour forth my projects, and 
to whom I could explain my disappointments, and who could 
strengthen me with inspiring consolation and encouragement, 1 
might have thrown off the feeling of impatient and feverish irrita- 
tion and recklessness which came upon me. But I had no friend 
in the world. To my wife I could say nothing; shrouded in her 
grief, she glided silently about our four rooms, until I came to 
shrink from looking at her lest I should reproach her as the 
cause of my loss. If only she had not fixed her gaze upon me 
when I was about to testify in court, her brother would not have 
lived to bring ruin on us both. But consequences are pitiless. 

While I was in this unhealthy and morbid state of mind, and 
while we were living thus insufferably, I happened to take down 
from an upper shelf the note-books I had used during my wedding 
trip to Europe. Loosely in the leaves of one of them I found two 
folded papers; they were the insurance policies on my life and on 
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my wife’s, each for fifty thousand dollars, and each for the other’s 
benefit, which we had taken out, at the suggestion of Wilfred 
Morgan a few days after we were married. He had made the 
payments on them as they came due. With the papers in my hand 
I made a hasty calculation and I found that it was almost time to 
make another payment lest the policy should lapse by default. 
Moved by an inexplicable impulse, I picked out a hundred rare 
volumes from my overcrowded shelves, and took them to a book- 
seller who had recently told me that a customer of his was collect- 
ing a toxicological library ; and the money he gave me for these 
sufficed to keep alive the policy on my wife’s life. If she should 
die I would receive the insurance on her life; with fifty thousand 
dollars I could complete the Elixir of Death beyond all question 
or dispute. And I knew that my wife was tired of life and that 
she longed for the rest of the grave. And the sight of her pale 
face wore on me more and more, day by day. 

Perhaps I was mad; I do not know. A yreat physician has 
said that all men are mad. It may be that he was right, and that 
I was only a little more mad than my fellow-man. It may be 
that Iam mad now. I know little about madness, yet I know 
more than most, for I know I know nothing. I despise the poor 
creatures who spend themselves prying into the nooks and recesses 
of the brain, when there is so much work in the world at large 
waiting to be done. 

The note-book in which I had found the policies lay on my 
desk for a few days. When I took it up, I saw that it was the 
one in which I had recorded my notes in the Tyrol. I read them 
again in silence, and a sort of a stupor fell upon me. I sat still 
and stolid for an hour or more, then I arose and locked the note- 
book in the secret drawer of my desk, and I went out for a walk. 
It was nearly midnight in the middle of winter, and a chill rain 
froze as fast as it fell. When I returned home just before dawn, 
I was clothed in a cerement of ice, but I had not felt the cold. I 
went at once into the little room which served me as a laboratory. 

The next day my wife complained of burning pains. I gave 
her medicine to relieve her, and although it did no immediate 
good, the pains gradually wore away, and had wholly gone at the 
end of the week. A few weeks later they returned, only to disap- 
pear again a few days later. I had increased the daily dose of 
arsenic that I gave my wife every morning in her coffee. 

After that I increased it every three weeks, and once every 
three weeks my wife had these burning pains. I always prescribed 
for her in vain effort to relieve the inevitable pain. I gave 
time to this, which I had to take from my labours on the Elixir of 
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Death—time that I could ill spare if I was ever to accomplish 
anything. I was glad to know that in spite of these pains Lilian 
was in excellent health, and I came in time to have a strong 
scientific interest in her case. I noted every symptom and I 
watched every change. I think she mistook the meaning of my 
attention, and for a little while at least she was happy in the 
thought that I loved her again. Her love gave her strength to 
bear the pangs which came upon her so mysteriously. 

In this manner nearly a year had sped with its burden of 
anxiety, and I determined to test the success of my experiment 
—not to end it finally, however, as the time for that had not yet 
come. One day I did not administer the usual dose of arsenic, 
nor did I the next nor the next. In less than a week Lilian 
began to fall away ; she was too feeble to walk; she could not eat ; 
she was burnt up by the gnawing and growing pain within; in a 
word, she had every symptom of arsenical poisoning. There could 
be no doubt as to the success of the experiment. If I did not at 
once give her the portion of arsenic to which she had become 
accustomed she would die. On the eighth day after the cessation 
I gave her the poison again, in her coffee, at breakfast. It was 
but a trifling dose, but its effect was instantaneous. She revived 
and began to improve. In ten days I had returned to the full 
dose ; I had even increased it slightly ; and Lilian had recovered 
her strength. Yet she was taking every day four grains of 
arsenic, a quantity sufficient to kill two able-bodied men. 

I now began to prepare for the end, and I longed for the end 
to come that I might get on with my work. For several months 
so severe was the tension on my nerves that I had been unable to 
go on with the search for the Elixir of Death. Beyond a few 
barren experiments, mechanically conducted to an unsatisfactory 
conclusion, I had done nothing, and I was possessed by a passion- 
ate longing to get to work again as soon as might be. Every 
day’s delay maddened me. Anxious as I was, and eager as I was, 
to gain possession of the money which I needed in my great work, 
I was not wanting in caution. I had no wish to see the man who 
was on the brink of the discovery of the Elixir of Death hauled to 
prison for a vulgar murder. I took counsel of my cunning. 
Hitherto I had ministered to all my wife’s ailments, and she never 
dreamed of consulting another physician. I knew a conceited, 
good-natured, foolish young fellow who had just been graduated 
from the medical school, where he had been a favourite pupil of 
the poor doddering old professor of analytical chemistry. From 
him I had nothing to fear, and him therefore I called in—a com- 
pliment which gratified him immeasurably. He came to see my 
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wife several times and saw nothing. I gave Lilian a little medi- 
cine, and I threw in her way one or two books on climate. I 
began to drop hints that perhaps she had a tendency to consump- 
tion, likely to be developed rapidly by one of the harsh winters of 
New York. Her mother, who had married again, was living at 
Nice, and I suggested that there was no better climate for con- 
sumptives than Nice. As luck would have it, the next letter from 
Lilian’s mother came from Mentone, and it expressed a wish that 
Lilian would come over and spend the winter with them at Nice. 
Then I arranged to meet the young doctor, accidentally, and I 
inoculated him with the idea that my wife was consumptive, and 
needed a season in the south of France, where she could have 
complete change and rest. I knew Lilian could hardly bear to 
part from me, so I called in the young doctor, and the suggestion 
came from him. My wife indignantly rejected it, but I combated 
it so feebly that the young doctor persevered. For a week or ten 
days after his visit nothing more was said about her joining her 
mother; then the discussion was suddenly revived. The young 
doctor was called in again; his forcible arguments converted me 
reluctantly, and I told her she ought to go if she wished to save 
her life. 

She yielded at last, when I promised to rejoin her in the 
spring. I engaged her state-room on the ‘ Deutschland,’ to sail 
Saturday, November 6, and on Sunday, the first day of November, 
I gave her the last dose of arsenic. In two or three days the 
effects of the cessation from the poison began to be apparent, but 
it was then too late to draw back. When Saturday came, and I 
took her on board the boat and led her to her state-room, and was 
about to say good-bye, she aroused herself from the dull lethargy 
into which she had sunk a few hours before. She clung to me and 
asked if I could not give up my workand gowith her. And as she 
asked that she knew it wasimpossible. Then she begged me not to 
ask her to leave me. If she had consumption, she was not afraid 
of death, she said, and she was ready to die here by my side in 
New York. I told her that it was too late then to draw back. 
She cast her large mournful eyes on me with a most pitiful look 
and said, ‘If I am to die, I would rather die here.’ Then she 
roused herself, and stood up and said that if she must die she 
would rather die by my hand! 

I comforted her as best as I could, and just as the bell rang 
for the departure of the boat I administered a soporific, which soon 
soothed her into slumber. Then [I left the vessel, and stood on 
the dock, and saw it glide away from my sight, as Lilian had 
glided out of my heart, fading away gradually until I could no 
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longer distinguish it in the dim distance. I knew that the end 
was at hand. I knew that Lilian would die eleven or twelve days 
after I had ceased to give the arsenic; and I knew that her death 
would be ascribed to sea-sickness, while her body would be con- 
signed to the waves. And so it came to pass. In a month all was 
over; the news came of the safe arrival out of the Deutschland, one 
passenger, the wife of an eminent American scientist, having died 
on the voyage from the effects of sea-sickness. In a few weeks 
the proof of her death had been given to the Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and I had received the fifty thousand dollars I needed for 
my search after the Elixir of Death. 

It is impossible to describe the buoyant joy I felt the first time 
I entered my laboratory after I had received the money, and I knew 
that I could thereafter devote my time wholly to the cause of 
science without any vulgar thought of money-making. I had the 
fierce delight the Arctic explorer might feel could he stand in sight 
of the open polar sea. For I too was in sight of my goal, although 
the locked ice of poverty had kept me from going forward. I had 
combined the ingredients of the Elixir of Death, and all that re- 
mained to do was to devise the method of administration, at any 
time, at any distance, and in spite of any precautions against it. 
When compared with what I had accomplished, what remained to 
be achieved was the veriest trifle. I came to my work fresh and 
with a new burst of enthusiasm, and after a month of hard labour 
I discovered the principle, and within another month I had per- 
fected the application of it. Like ali really great discoveries, it 
had the merit of extraordinary simplicity. Taking a hint from 
the Indian who sends hurtling through the air, straight to the 
heart of the victim, the poisoned arrow, the point of which he has 
steeped in the venom of the serpent’s sting, I bent my utmost 
endeavours to the utilisation of natural forces, and in time I taught 
them to do my bidding. Within three months after I had seen 
my wife sail away from my sight to meet a watery grave, I stood 
alone in my laboratory at midnight with a tiny vial in my hand 
containing the Elixir of Death. I had discovered the poison which 
could cause the death of any one, at any time, at any distance, 
despite any and all precautions. The Elixir of Death was mine at 
last, and the whole world was in my power! 


With the accomplishment of my desire I lost my object in life. 
I had attained to the utmost of my wish. There was nothing 
further for me to do. To use the power I possessed was not part 
of my plan. It was the possession of the power which I had sought, 
and not its use. The wanton exercise of might was always re- 
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pugnant to me and I was tender-hearted enough never to kill an 
insect except to effect a purpose. While I was seeking the Elixir 
of Death it seemed to me that the occasions for its righteous use 
would be numberless, but when I had found the Elixir of Death I 
considered the few apparent occasions which reluctantly presented 
themselves, and they were inadequate. No Genghis Khan or 
Tamerlane threatened civilisation; no Napoleon was master of 
mankind; no False Prophet had arisen to lead humanity astray. 
Soon I saw that it might be a century before there would be need 
for the Elixir of Death—and in a century where should I be? I 
could not hope, and I knew I did not wish to live as long as that. 

If I were not alive when the occasion arose for the use of the 
Elixir of Death, who would there be to administer it? That was 
the question to which I gave prolonged thought. I knew no man 
to whom I could trust my secret. I knew no man in whose hands 
I would willingly place the awful power and the mighty tempta- 
tion of the Elixir of Death. I knew no man strong enough to 
withstand that temptation and wise enough to wield the power 
solely for the benefit of all mankind. I knew no man who would 
have self-restraint enough not to make use of the Elixir of Death for 
the furtherance of his own self-interest. The longer I considered 
this question, the less I felt disposed to let the great secret pass 
from my own keeping. In time I began to doubt even my own 
worthiness to have and to hold the Elixir of Death. I saw that 
even in my own hands, the proper exercise of the mighty power 
I possessed depended wholly on my own fallible judgment ; and I 
feared that a day might come when my will should be weaker and 
when I myself might yield to the temptation and use the Elixir of 
Death for some paltry purpose of my own. 

Then I awakened to the solemn fact, that if there was no one to 
whom I could entrust the Elixir of Death after I had ceased to 
live, and if there was even a doubt’ whether I myself were alto- 
gether to be trusted to use it only at the right moment, then alas, 
the discovery had been futile, and all hope of its benefiting the 
world was vain. Slowly I awakened to the absolute uselessness of 
the Elixir of Death. That it was a mighty engine of good to 
mankind I knew, but there was no man fit to be trusted with its 
keeping. 

When this chilling truth was borne in upon me, I had a 
moment of profound discouragement. And at this moment my 
thoughts went back to the wife, whose life I had taken in the 
search for what was worthless now I had it. I saw the mournful 
and appealing glance of her large eyes as we stood side by side in 
the cabin of the steamship just before she went away to her lonely 
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death in desolate mid-ocean. Life had no longer anything to 
offer me but the bitterness of ashes; everything sank from under 
me at once. One night, as I sat in the laboratory, with my eyes 
fixed on the little vial which held the product of my thankless 
toil, I saw Lilian enter the room, smiling sadly. She stood before 
me for a minute, and then withdrew as mysteriously as she had 
come, beckoning to me as she disappeared. 

Then I made a solemn vow, which I have performed to the 
best of my ability. Lilian had died by my hand from the sudden 
stoppage of the habit of arsenic-eating. I must die the same 
death. This was my resolve. I began arsenic-eating at once, and 
as I was stronger than she had been, and as I had nothing now to 
fear, I increased the doses more frequently than I had dared to do 
with her. I felt the burning pangs for four days every fortnight, 
as I increased the daily dose. In less than half the time, I have 
reached the same amount she took before I sent her away to die. 
She died alone on the thirteenth of November, and on the thir- 
teenth of November, to-day, I shall die the same death and in the 
same loneliness. She was buried at sea, but it may be days before 
I am missed, and they break in here to find my body. Twelve 
days ago I took my daily allowance of four grains of arsenic, and 
since then I have not touched it: I ought to die to-night. My 
strength is greater than hers, and my constitution is stronger, and 
I fight harder against the suddenly released power of the accu- 
mulated poison. It may be that it will not kill me to-day, but I 
shall die to-night, for all that. . If the arsenic does not do its work 
in season, I have here the little vial of the Elixir of Death, and it 
shall be of service to mankind, for once at least.! 


BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


1 Fuller details of the arsenic-eaters may be found in most books about the Tyrol. 
The writer desires to acknowledge also the use here of a few fragments from a 
slighter sketch written twelve years ago and published under a pseudonym.—B. M. 
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Odd MNuarters. 


My record of campaigns and outlandish travel includes in its 
barest shape, Borneo, Upper Egypt, Central America, the Cape, 
the West Coast of Africa, the Danubian Principalities, Afghan- 
istan, India, Turkey, Greece, Egypt a third time; were I to count 
the episodes, it would swell into a geographie catalogue. In such 
journeying I have found many odd billets, a few of which I 
purpose to sketch just as they occur to mind in writing, without 
story or connection. But, so far as may be, I shall avoid those 
scenes which have been made familiar to the public through 
historic events and through the descriptions furnished by my own 
‘Special ’ fraternity. 

No eccentricity of fortune surprises me now, though it brings 
vastly more discomfort for the time than in earlier days; and my 
recollections grow weaker proportionately. However strange one’s 
quarters, however distressed or frightened one may be, an abiding 
consciousness dwells in the soul that one has seen and done and 
gone through the same experience already. The power of obser- 
vation is not dulled, nor the sense of fun, still less that of alarm ; 
but the circumstances do not seem worth remembering particu- 
larly. If one reflects more, one feels less. After his first visit to 
the Antipodes, so to speak, a ‘boy has stories inexhaustible of 
anecdote, remark, and adventure; but from each succeeding 
journey he brings back shorter and drier reports, until a trip to 
the moon would seem hardly worth telling at length: after 
stating the facts, he has done. Last week I entertained a confrére 
just returned from El Teb and Tamasi; we have served together 
in divers parts, and the public, { understand, has been interested 
in our stories; but all through the evening not fifty words were 
exchanged touching on matters personal in his late vicissitudes. 
It seems less and less worth while to dwell upon impressions and 
to carry them away, the more impressions one gathers. This is 
not the common belief. We read of men in novels, who having 
been everywhere and done everything, are always ready with a tale 
of adventure that thrills the heroine. I will venture to say that 
such a personage has not been far into terra incognita, nor has 
served in many wars—unless, of course, he is a professional talker. 

Thus it happens that a man’s earliest memories of travel are 
the strongest, though they be insignificant compared with others 
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he might have collected on the same ground at a later date. I 
have a hundred cabinet pictures of Egypt as I knewit, an idle boy, 
but not one worth sketching from the late campaign. That was a 
very big business ;—one recorded the facts, stored them for use. 
and forgot the incidents. It is only by an effort that I recall 
scenes therein quite otherwise impressive than that unforgotten 
experience of Esné by night, which struck me twenty-one years 
ago, and still remains fresh of colour. At that time the banished 
sisterhood of Almeh, Ghawazee, dancing and singing women, still 
dwelt at the spot assigned them—-or many did. We had seen a 
performance in going up, and had ordered something more special 
for our return. An old negress who kept what one may describe 
as the box office, in a vile mud hut, assured us with conviction that 
the best dancer and the loveliest woman in those parts would 
attend at nightfall. A respectable Arab addressed us returning to 
the dabeah, and asked permission to go with our party. In the 
evening he followed to a hut, somewhat larger but not less vile 
than the box office. The only lights were set on the mud floor, 
one by each of the musicians, who squatted there smoking hasheesh 
to nerve them for special exertions. In a line across the back, 
their faces hardly to be distinguished, sat the Ghawazee, arrayed 
in silks and muslins of the brightest hue, the coins that decked 
their heads twinkling and faintly jingling as they moved restlessly. 
The police-officer sat beside us, on one of our chairs, in snowy 
uniform and gold belt. Everybody smoked, including specially 
the candles, and the spiral cloud from every mouth had a curious 
effect so long as it was visible. 

The band struck up, with voice and instrument—a metallic 
hum, a nasal scream, a twang of strings so loose that they seemed 
to take their note from the wood itself, a dull beat of tomtoms. 
Presently a Ghawazee arose. You have all read descriptions of 
the performance, but it must be seen in its natural habitat, as here, 
to keep any sort of interest. I have never beheld it, that I recol- 
lect, in the pitiless glow of gas, when, no doubt, it is grotesque. 
But in that dim and ruddy twilight, the long robes and full 
trousers of the Ghawazee, quivering to the tremulous movement 
of her limbs, have sudden strange effects of sheen and shadow. 
The arms out-curved, with small castanets betwixt the index and 
the thumb, the head thrown back, the closed eyelashes, the white 
teeth gleaming, have significance and charm also in that misty 
air, though they seem prurient affectation under strong light. But 
the entertainment is monotonous. Before our programme was half 
through, we called for the prima ballerina, and she came forward 
—a good-looking woman, helmeted with coins—put out her small 
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bare foot, the toes turned up, rounded her arms, and tinkled her 
castanets with the air of a mistress. At the instant our guest 
sprang by and seized her, shouting—-the musicians tumbled this 
way and that—the candles upset—a woman took fire—the police 
officer bawled—and we were a struggling mass in the doorway! 
The dragoman afterwards explained that this man’s son had 
married the dancer, on an understanding, of course, that she 
dropped her profession. He heard that the box-keeper had 
tempted her, with the husband’s consent, to perform for our 
benefit, and hence the interruption. 

A series of earthquakes alarmed Nicaragua in January, 1866, 
and the municipality of the capital asked us to explore Mombacho, 
an ancient crater from which the disturbance was supposed to 
come. My companion and I rode out, with guides, and at night- 
fall reached Dirioma, an Indian village. A superb avenue of 
organo cactus leads to that secluded settlement; the trunks, ten 
feet high, looked like fluted pillars of marble in the pale glow of 
starlight. Dirioma is much the same now, probably, as the 
Conquistadores found it, a marvel of colour, softness, and grace of 
form. Each dwelling, framed of bamboos and sticks like a bird- 
cage, stands in its own compound; the road runs straight and 
broad and smooth in front; palms droop over the cactus hedge, 
black against the night sky as ostrich plumes, and behind them 
lies a dusky mass of foliage, gleaming red in the glow of the 
hearth. All day and all night tie place is still, for Indian 
children, if they play, are silent. 

Our billet assigned was such a hut, hung round with hollow 
logs used as beehives ; in dismounting we upset one, but the insects 
were familiar with disasters of the sort, and they took it kindly. 
We asked about ‘ Carib Stones,’ as usual—all antiquities are called 
Carib Stones in Nicaragua—and the guide led us into another 
compound, where a very old man crouched beside an enormous 
fire, with three or four Indians about him. When our inquiries 
were explained, with difficulty, the veteran brightened and began 
talking like a machine. Some feathers of the quetzal bird lay 
beside him ; these he snatched up, waved, and shook to emphasise 
his statements. We could understand very little of the patois, 
more than half Indian; but the naked old man’s shadow played 
grotesquely on the lattice wall behind, the brandished plumes 
flashed emerald and sapphire, the elders sat round like wrinkled 
effigies in bronze, their small eyes fixed upon us with never a wink. 
The ancient hero did not tell much—he spoke of the golden temple 
which, as everybody knows, is hid somewhere in the neighbouring 
woods; but gave no precise information. Afterwards we learned 
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that this was a lineal descendant of the old caciques of Dirioma, 
who gave four thousand axes of gold—or whatever the number may 
have been—to Gil Gonzalez de Avila. Though he worked as a 
slave before the emancipation, the Indians revere and obey him 
to such degree that a Secretary of State thought it worth while to 
ask of us what his remarks had been. 

Many odd quarters we knew on the West Coast, where men 
and circumstances have a character all their own. Quisa recurs to 
my mind just now; I could not tell why, for we saw places as 
strange under more exciting conditions. This is the first town, or 
was, within the Ashanti realm proper. It looked almost civilised 
to us, marching from the coast—for refinement is comparative— 
and decidedly picturesque. Quisa might be called a town, its 
ways streets, its dwellings cottages of unusual form. A row of 
fine shade-trees in the middie of the chief thoroughfare had earthen 
benches at their feet, where the elders sat for council and gossip. 
The king’s house stood at the intersection of the main streets. It 
had not the alcove or box in the outer wall, so conspicuous in the 
architecture of Coomassie, but the facade, of polished stucco, was 
broken by niches, and moulded arabesques, two inches in relief, 
covered it all over. What they represented or signified we could 
not make out with confidence, so thoroughly had the style been 
‘ conventionalised’ by generations of artists; but in the original 
idea they were human figures probably, engaged in war and cere- 
monies of state. The wall was coloured in Venetian red, with a 
pleasing gloss upon it, and it stretched twenty yards or so on 
either side the doorway. This was a Moorish arch, of wood, the 
same in type as those we are familiar with at Sydenham, and gaily 
painted. Inside and out all was clean and perfect. 

Through this doorway a passage, smoothly coated with chunam, 
and tinted red, opened into the cowr Whonneur. On the right 
hand, just inside the door, stood a fetich niche, very like an ex- 
aggerated font for holy water. It contained the usual medley of 
rubbish—bones and sticks and teeth and roots and tangles of 
string ; a lot of eggshells also, pierced and tied together. Opposite 
to this niche was a hollow in the wall, two steps above the ground, 
just long enough and broad enough for a man to lie; the quarters, 
doubtless, of a slave who kept the door. What I have termed the 
cour @honneur was a small quadrangle, unroofed, with alcoves 
much like boxes at a theatre on three of its sides. The middle 
one, that fronting the entrance, occupied the full breadth of the 
wail, saving a doorway that led through to the next court; the 
others were smaller. These boxes stood on a level, perhaps five 
feet above the floor of the yard. They had no way in from the 
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back, but access was gained by steps from below, and the parapet, 
of mud and chunam, was cut away at that point. Wooden 
columns and arches, of Moorish design and colour, marked the 
king’s box—that in the middle. They had hangings apparently, 
for pegs were there, and I found a silk ‘cloth’ on the ground. 

It was not difficult, with our experience, to refill this courtyard 
with the pride and pomp and circumstance of Quisa royalty. 
There sat the king on his earthen bench, wrapped in a spotless 
robe of cotton, home-spun, and home-dyed in graceful patterns. 
His sandals, with a golden sole and little, solid, golden figures for 
ornament, rested on a patchwork carpet of silk. His arms were 
bare, but loaded with bracelets; some of the costly Aggry bead, 
some a bristling string of nuggets unworked. Arab charms, 
wrapped in small leather cases, sewn with gold, encircled his wrists 
and elbows and knees, and they dangled from the arch above. On 
the floor at either hand crouched a page, one holding his pipe, 
silver-bound, one his drinking calabash, mounted in gold and 
carved. Behind these favourites squatted the bearer of the toddy 
jar, Dutch earthenware, set in silver, and the drinking calabash, 
carved and bound in gold; of the silver-mounted stool and gun, 
the silver spittoon, and knives with silver hafts in a belt of leopard- 
skin—in short, the retinue essential to his majesty’s comfort. 
Nearest of all stood the executioner, with his four-handled sword 
of office, looking like a toy-stool of gold with a clumsy blade thrust 
through the seat. The royal councillors sat upon the cross-benches, 
and the smaller alcoves were occupied by wives and slaves, hand- 
some enough, many of them, their lips full but not thick, their 
noses straight, their skins brown with a shade of gold. A mass of 
ornaments, in bullion or filagree, decked the long wool of these 
ladies, combed to all manner of fantastic shapes: eccentricity has 
no bounds in dealing with that stiff and elastic material, which 
grows to a surprising length amongst Ashantis and Fantis. I 
have seen it drawn out, kinkles and all, eighteen inches from the 
skull, and thus remain stark on end, until the lady had time to 
get it arranged in, for instance, the exact similitude of a pine-apple, 
divided into lozenges, with a neat curl in the centre of each. 

So the king of Quisa sat to display his magnificence daily, and 
to administer justice. It is the inclination of us superior beings 
to imagine that ‘ off with his head,’ is the monotonous refrain of 
every judgment pronounced by negro royalty. The notion is 
gathered perhaps rather from burlesques and comic songs than 
from inquiry, and I suspect that shrewd comment and patient 
debate were often heard in that pretty court. The general effect 
of it, even empty, astonished us all, from Sir Garnet to Tommy 
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Atkins. But we showed our emotion in various ways. I entered 


with two young doctors, who had their billet at the palace. After 
going through and surveying it in silence, one of them hurriedly 
unpacked a trunk, produced his everlasting banjo, and sang an air 
of the day: ‘ You know it all depends upon the way in which it’s 
done!’ This exercise finished, he was equal to discussion. 

A natural halting-place, as one may say, at the end of the 
first march from Jellalabad is the castle of a great Ghilzai chief, 
whose name I forget. He had been an active enemy in the late 
war; but for reasons unknown the political department long 
refused to let us take possession of this building, which is called 
Rosarbad, though it was empty ; nor would they even permit us to 
encamp in the fields and groves about it. Accordingly a very 
small post was established on a bleak hillside in the neighbour- 
hood, a spot so stony and barren that pegs would not hold in the 


‘soil. Two nights I passed there are scored in the blackest of 


chalk among my experiences of mere wretchedness; for a gale 
was always blowing and tents were always collapsing : if one’s own 
escaped, the yelling and roaring of other sufferers made life almost 
as miserable. As for the horses, they enjoyed a battle scarcely 
interrupted, and the squealing all night, with the shouting of 
furious troopers, banished sleep. A detachment which had three 
weeks’ duty at that outpost lost a quarter of its strength by 
invaliding, the result of sheer fatigue. When I add that a night 
attack was always probable, and often threatened, the least fanciful 
of readers may conceive that existence at Boulé camp was not 
happy. 

It was an aggravation and a mockery for these unfortunates 
to see the great tower of Rosarbad above the cypresses and planes 
but'a thousand yards away, to know that it was confiscated by the 
laws of war, and that no human being dwelt in those comfortable 
quarters. The state of things became unbearable at last, tae 
Politicals were overruled, and when I came down country from 
Gandamuck I found the castle occupied. It was late in the 
month of April. Quitting the barren, rovky highway, we rode 
across a bridge, rough but neat, through a screen of trees, and 
found ourselves in a landscape thoroughly and charmingly English. 
The crops were strange, no doubt, but they looked familiar. The 
stalwart peasantry who toiled there had dark faces and outlandish 
dress; but, buried to the waist in green, stooping above their 
work, they passed, at a glance, for English husbandmen. And 
the trees that bordered these pleasant fields, full-leaved, deep- 
shadowed, resembled our native elm. Even the atmosphere was 
English, the still golden haze of a midsummer evening, We 
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pulled up, each struck with thoughts not lightly to be breathed. 
The foreign landscape, the parched hills and dusty road behind, 
were all shut out. One might fondly dream for an instant that 
war and exile had come to an end, that these ruddy turrets 
peeping above the trees marked the ancient, hospitable home 
where we were eagerly expected. Our orderly looked and stared, 
and gazed and muttered—the stupid exclamation does not 
signify; it was meant to suggest wonder and delight and feeling 
beyond an honest trooper’s power of expression. 

Envious fancy had done its utmost among those poor fellows 
camped at Boulé, in picturing the spot they were forbidden to 
approach. But it surpassed anticipation. I am not going to 
describe the scene, for I made no sketch, and some who will read 
this did, whilst every one who halted there keeps a recollection of 
Rosarbad. Nothing like it did we see in any part of Afghanistan. 
Though built of mud, its lofty walls, brand new, had almost the 
sharpness of granite, and they were thick enough to stand some 
pounding of solid shot. Frosts have tried them now, doubtiess, 
rains have channeled them, the battlements are ruinous, and not 
one right angle remains; but it was mighty handsome in our 
day, looking like a feudal fortress, with a gate-tower almost 
majestic overlooking a grove of cypresses on the other side the 
moat: so dense was the foliage of this copse that daylight could 
not pierce it. A miscellaneous throng of bunniahs had converted 
its twilight arcades into a bazaar, hanging bright cottons from 
trunk to trunk, and establishing booths full of cheap glitter. 
Sowars and sepoys, in flowing, picturesque undress, strolled hand 
in hand through the chiaroscuro. Giant Pathans prowled up and 
down, all beard and eyes and dirt, gazing with rapt, vulture-like 
expression at the luxury displayed. Sometimes a yell arose, a 
sound of scuffling, a rush of frightened traders and of sepoys to 
the rescue ; then from the struggling mass a prisoner was dragged, 
and perhaps a groaning comrade was borne to the gate. 

Within the portcullis and the vaulted approach lay a garden, 
actually a garden, bordered on one side by the durbar hall, on 
another by a row of small latticed chambers. In the hall, which 
was raised several feet above the level, stood an enormous tub, 
into which a column of water fell by a shoot. It was forced to 
the upper story, and thence descended. Of all surprises that be- 
fell a visitor to Rosarbad, none equalled this. A soothing cataract, 
a shower-bath, and a fish-pond all in one make a convenience for the 
drawing-room hardly known in Europe. After the first enthusiasm, 
however, certain disadvantages betrayed themselves. The middle 
of the hall was a quagmire, and if in the zeal of admiration one 
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approached too near, the mud held one fast while the shower wet 
one through. But this made part of the day’s fun. The officers 
of the little garrison cherished their odd quarters, and they 
applied their leisure to gardening, with such success that visitors 
were sometimes presented with a rose. I need scarcely say that 
the name of the castle has no connection with botany. The 
Pathan seems to be acquainted with five flowers only—jasmine, 
rose, chrysanthemum, iris, and narcissus. Painful to an enthusiast 
is the most successful of Oriental gardens. Though they bear a 
mass of flowers so that Peshawur, for instance, has an air laden 
with scents, the individual bloom is mean and the tree pitiful. 

In contrast to the glories of Rosarbad, I recall a billet on the 
other side of Afghanistan. We had been snowed up in the Kojak 
pass—a miserable time, and when a thaw released us I pushed on 
with a comrade towards Quetta—a ride to try one’s good humour ; 
for with the thaw came rain, which made that bare desert as 
slippery as ice—a peculiar condition dreaded under the name of 
‘put.’ We got off the track somehow beyond Abdallah Karez, 
and very glad were we to find an empty village, where a Baboo go- 
master was posted to collect stores of forage and grain. He had 
three sepoys to protect him—a guard much less formidable than 
a score of Pathan dogs, left by their masters, I suppose, which fed 
upon the carcasses of camels lying all around. This Baboo was 
an ingenious man. The mud huts had been dismantled perhaps ; 
anyhow, they were roofless and badly gapped. In the long frost 
our go-master had a bad time; the thermometer below zero at 
night, or always close upon it, and no better protection than a 
tent for his southern limbs. Moreover, there was some chance 
that the enemy might swoop down, or he thought so. Super- 
stition loses its awful power in the extremity of wretchedness. 
The Baboo, who was forbidden to touch a dead insect or even to 
look at it, employed sepoys and muleteers, and anyone he could 
eatch, in building a fortification of dead camels all round his 
store-house ; and he lived therein, shuddering with remorse, but 
warm and secure. While the frost lasted it was mighty com- 
fortable, but the thaw had reduced that Baboo to sore distress. 
His wall was decaying visibly under conditions which I need not 
suggest, and to enter the enclosure needed more heroism and 
more cotton wool than the average mortal is provided with. A 
camel’s is a heavy and unwieldy carcass when frozen hard: a 
regiment of scavengers could not have cleared away those scores of 
bodies when loosed by the thaw. The Government stores were pro- 
tected after a fashion hitherto thought peculiar to Chinese warfare, 
by ‘stink-pot’ torpedos in effect, and neither friend nor foe dared 
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approach. Ido not know the end of that story. If it is the 
traveller’s privilege to see queer incidents, it is too often his ill- 
luck to miss the explanation and the catastrophe. 

A scene I cherish with especial tenderness is that passed at 
Changhi, behind Singapore. A Malay fishing village lay beneath 
our bungalow, upon a broad and snowy beach. In barbarous 
regions of the North men live underground, but these dwellings 
were suspended in the sunny air amongst plumes of cocoa-nut and 
betel; behind them rose the shadowy jungle. There was no 
cultivated land in sight, for the Malay finds his harvest and his 
garden in the sea. The smooth sand below high-water mark was 
a parterre of sponges, green and red, and purple-blue, intermixed 
with coral. Old-fashioned people in Europe cherish certain round 
masses of limestone, daintily fluted, and put them under a glass 
case for ornament. Imagine their beauty in the spot where 
nature places them, every lip and hollow on the cream-white 
surface traced out in vividest pencilling of green, with the sea- 
flowers of sponge around them. 

But after the first impulse of delight, one almost comes to 
overlook this charming foreground; for beneath the water lies a 
tangle and a maze of all things lovely for shape and colour and 
growth and motion. Coral takes a hundred flowery forms, weeds 
branch like trees or wave like serpents, sponges are cups of 
amethyst and ruby. When waves lie still, one sees just as clearly 
into the depths below as into the air above, and almost as far, as 
it seems. The vegetation is gigantic in its loveliness. There are 
coral growths shaped like an Egyptian lily and as white, but 
three feet in diameter, wherein a mermaid might take her bath. 
Others break into a thicket, each twig covered with snowy rosettes 
which bear a morsel of green velvet in their bosoms. Others are 
great round hillocks diapered with emerald, with here and there 
a bush of scarlet thorn springing from their sides. Through and 
over the garden, long silvery weeds tremble and quiver in a net. 
Small fish as quick as humming-birds, and almost as gay, dart to 
and fro. Water snakes float past in coils like Indian enamel 
of every shade, in red and brown and yellow and purple. I 
am grateful that fate allowed me three weeks of life at 
Changhi. 

But I have dwelt also, too long, with those northern people 
referred to who burrow in the earth, and with those southerners, 
not half long enough, who inhabit the trees. Not to be forgotten 
are our quarters before Plevna, in the compound of a Bulgar farm- 
house. The floor of its single room lay perhaps two feet beneath 
the soil, and one entered by a steep incline—that is to say, the 
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inhabitants entered. The ends of the roof descended just so low 
as to give room for a foot-square window at the level of the earth ; 
but on the incline mentioned, it rose. One of my comrades in 
this hostelry was poor MaeGahan, who lay on his back and sang 
the whole day through when at home. He had laid some hay 
upon the ‘stoop’ beside the entrance, and from amongst it his 
bright eyes watched and his voice resounded. I lived in a waggon. 
One day the gude-wife interviewed my dragoman. She expressed 
her belief that it was MacGahan’s songs that brought the rain, 
which, indeed, was perennial. She clung to her point with 
vehemence. Her husband arrived, and so did some Cossacks. 
They listened with great interest for a while, understanding not a 
word, and then, with a happy impulse, hustled the Bulgar head 
first into his den. The motive of this proceeding lay beyond our 
comprehension, and theirs also, no doubt; but the Cossack is an 
irresponsible being. When we laughed they roared, crinkling 
their jolly, ugly faces until the eyes vanished altogether. I gave 
them a drink, but not a many-bladed knife, which was lost to 
human sight in that hour. 

The dirtiest experience to which mankind may be subjected is 
a campaign ; but when Russ meets Turk on Bulgarian fields you 
have a conjuncture of men and circumstances not to be realised 
elsewhere. The country was sodden at that time, the camps 
mid-leg deep in puddled clay. General Zortoff, who had the 
command, occupied a hut much like ours, a couple of hundred 
yards away ; but we always mounted to pay a call, for the space 
round head-quarters was an actual bog. Officers waiting on the 
general sat perched upon fences round his yard, in a manner very 
drolly miserable. The staff had their office in a cowshed which 
had not been cleaned for years. 

A month in a Dyak house is another pleasing recollection. 
For that space of time, barring nights camped out, my quarters 
lay beside the council fire. A hoop of human heads hung above 
it, within arm’s length of my own. Ugly were they as valued— 
precious ugly, one might say with literal truth—but the ghosts 
never visited my dreams. All the inhabitants of a Dyak village 
dwell under one roof, more than a thousand feet in length some- 
times. The whole building stands twenty to sixty feet in air on 
massive posts. Every family has its single apartment side by 
side, the chief’s in the middle, and every door opens on a clear, 
sheltered space running from end to end, which we call the inner 
verandah, for there is a second beyond the eave. Opposite the 
chief’s door lie the big stones of the council hearth, the heads, 
belonging to the clan, strung on hoops, and details of common 
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property. That month spent with savages, living their life, 
noting the thousand small events of every day, about which the 
mest thoughtful of men would hardly think of asking speculative 
questions—the experience of that time taught me much that has 
been useful since: for the naked barbarian and the esthetic 
philosopher are one. He who knows by practice the instincts of 
human nature understands a thousand mysteries inscrutable to 
one who has only its acquired customs to guide him. 

Pleasant was the teaching. Fog alone was visible from the 
top of the ladder when the house began to stir—a sea of mist 
from which arose, with no trunks perceptible, the crowns of fruit 
trees and feathered crests of palms. First the married men turned 
out, and then the bachelors appeared from their separate quarter ; 
shivering under his bark blanket, each cut a plug of betel and 
chewed it. Then graceful girls came out with long shovel baskets, 
some leisurely and composed, others bustling; these had not win- 
nowed the paddy over night, and certain of the youths knew why. 
After a while the housewife opened her door, and in that defiant 
voice which belongs to hard-working mothers everywhere, sum- 
moned her family to breakfast. When they reappeared the fog was 
lifting, the sky dappled like an opal. Cheered by the growing 
warmth men moved briskly, arranging their tools and arms and 
gear. The young women and maidens followed, a pleasing bevy, 
with loads strapped to their backs, and all the villagers descended 
to the lower earth. 

Only the chief and his old councillors remained—sitting over 
their eternal fire, chewing their eternal betel—the grandams, 
and the sick. Towards sunset the labouring folk returned, and 
the males sat down to chew and gossip, but the girls had still their 
hardest work to do. Presently all the house resounded with the 
thud of pestles, and the air was filled with husks from the pounded 
rice. <A silence of interest and hunger followed whilst the meal 
was cooking, and then the pleasure of the day began. For the 
elders it was only talk, always the same, as far as I could gather, 
of bad times and good times, and the prospect of the year ; seldom 
personal, and never gossiping, at the chief's fire, where all heads of 
families assembled. No one paid attention to the youths or to the 
maidens, so soon as their household duties were complete. By this 
time darkness had quite fallen, and there was no light excepting 
the low fires. Shoulders glossy as brown silk were faintly luminous 
in the twilight, as we looked down the house; from time to time a 
fire shot out, revealing the seated group around, lively enough, but 
subdued. Shadows stalked from hearth to hearth, tinkling and 
sparkling in brazen finery, and yanished with the gloom ;—then 
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the whispered chatter of girls, the smothered merriment, became 
more loud, with expostulations and mirthful appeals for help. A 
very pleasant scene; but I loved also to awake at midnight, and 
observe that different picture. The councillors, taking no exercise, 
never turned in; all the night through they maundered, and dozed, 
and coughed, and chewed betel. Above them the teeth of the 
weazened ‘heads’ glimmered through the smoke. A labyrinth of 
posts and beams was faintly outlined in their rear. Nowand again 
a young form passed stealthily, for in the hours of darkness court- 
ship is seriously pursued. Beneath the cave I caught a glimpse 
of azure sky, and palm fronds gleaming in the moonlight. Of 
all the odd quarters I have known this is still the dearest to 
memory. 

Once upon a time I lost myself in the veldt, somewhere by the 
Vaal river. Leaving Pniel ina ‘ spider cart,’ with a mulatto groom, 
I inspected the wet-diggings as far as Gong-Gong, and then got 
off the track. They told me that to go wrong would be impossible, 
with an Africander to steer my course, but I contrived to do it. 
Some philosophers would have you think that every savage has an 
instinctive mastery of woodcraft, but experience leads me to think 
that fools are almost as common in Barbarie as in Christendom. 
We lost ourselves, and wandered two days, heading direct for the 
Atlantic—and for nothing else in particular, besides the Namaqua- 
land desert. Settlements are very few in that veldt, and the only 
one we came across was Jantje’s kraal on the second evening ;— 
Jantje has since rebelled, and is now an outlaw, I believe. It 
had some forty huts on the top of a mound, encompassed by raging 
brooks ;—for the sky had been little better than a sieve since we 
started. There was no sign of life, but a swelling roar of voices 
directed me to a wooden church, which I entered. All the popula- 
tion were there, and the vehemence of their devotions was deafen- 
ing. A fat man hurried up, not ceasing to howl with the rest—his 
mouth open from ear to ear and nose to chin. He took my arm, 
and led me out like a stray dog, whilst the congregation bellowed 
and stared without a pause. So many white lips—and teeth—fixed 
on me, in a gathering darkness that obscured the black faces, had 
an effect indescribably gruesome and absurd. 

Outside the church this personage turned to resume his place, 
singing all the time as loud as he could bawl. My groom coming 
up arrested certain demands of explanation, which began to take a 
serious form, but no help could be got from Jantje’s people. 
We annexed an empty hut and camped there supperless, wet 
through. My first experience of tompans was made that night. 
This curious insect dwells in deserted Kaffir buildings and nowhere 
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else, I believe. He is armed after the best and newest suggestions 
of science for naval equipment—his vital parts and locomotive 
machinery protected by the cuirass, his artillery, of great weight 
and superior rifling, on the Moncrieff system, swift to attack and 
agile to retreat. You cannot crush him with any weapon less 
ponderous than a hammer; to ignore a beast as large and as flat 
as a threepenny bit is impossible, and moral influence seems to be 
quite ineffective. To sing hymns and cultivate tompans was the 
only visible employment of Jantje’s kraal. I cannot affect to 
regret that its inhabitants have been scattered to the winds. 
Wherever they have fled they have found an opportunity to study 
better manners. 

But I was going to recall the odd quarters at Jacobsdaal 
which brought this adventure to a fitting close. We had no 
treaty of extradition with the Free State at that time—I do not 
know that we have one now. All sorts of criminals took refuge 
at Jacobsdaal, a tiny but prosperous settlement lying just across 
the frontier. During my absence a gust of indignation had swept 
over the Diamond Fields, and all the guilty, the suspected, and 
the alarmed had fled. The landlady of the best * Accommodation 
House’ declared to me, almost with tears, that her dwelling, 
hitherto inveterate in virtue, was become a rendezvous of male- 
factors. She advised me to try the other shop for once, since 
even thieves would not go there by choice—-naturally. I did so, 
and found the guests sitting down. In the place of honour was a 
canteen man, badly wanted by the New Rush police: I also 
recognised an acquaintance accused of cheating at cards in the 
‘Pig and Whistle ;’ another who had been lately described to the 
magistrate as ‘tremendous delirious ;’ an American gentleman 
whom the police had vainly besought to render an account to his 
partners. One of these latter, in attendance on his fugitive 
associate, identified for me a man charged with murder, and two 
common thieves. The conversation was most polite. The chair- 
man’s suasive tones in proposing a ‘leetle mutton’ were as good 
as testimony to character. He had a trick of cocking the old 
smoking-cap upon his head before every observation, as if to point 
it with knowingness. The extreme propriety with which he 
guided the conversation so overawed the thieves that they were 
too hoarse to talk. My poor ‘tremendous’ friend yielded to the 
same wholesome influence, and addressed everyone in the third 
person as ‘the honourable gentleman on my right, or left, or 
opposite. As for the manslaughterer, he showed warm pbhilan- 
thropy, arguing with vehemence that black people have as good 
rights as white, and better in their own country. Circumstances 
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made this topic embarrassing to the chairman. He cocked his 
smoking-cap from side to side, imploring everyone to take some 
more of everything, After supper he made a little speech, ending 
with a toast—* Home, lads, mothers and dads.’ The company 
drank it with deep emotion. 


FREDERICK BOYLE, 














Fieadp Money. 


We listened to that genial rattle, De Batledaw, in blank amaze- 
ment. 

‘In debt !’ said De Batledaw, ‘no doubt. The Bank was good 
enough to place to my credit a couple of hundred last week, just 
to carry me smiling through Christmas. After Christmas the 
deluge! Ihave come to the conclusion,’ he continued thought- 
fully, ‘that there is nothing in the world like ready money, do 
you know, my boy, and for this simple reason. To-day is yours, 
to-morrow belongs to nobody. “Give me health and a day,” 
says that old optimist, Emerson; “and I will make the pomp of 
emperors ridiculous!” I say, “Give me health and half a 
sovereign always in my waistcoat pocket, and I will forget the 
Past, rejoice in the Present, and regard the Future—” 

Here De Batledaw paused. The fact is, De B. never had a future. 
‘ My dear fellow,’ he resumed, ‘ what is the use of talking about 
the future? There is really no such thing. It is the mere bugbear 
of poets and moralists. It has no real existence for you until it 
becomes the present, and I have quite enough to do to deal with 
that. I have seen people worry themselves into their graves over 
things which, after all, never came to pass at all. I occupy my- 
self exclusively with things which do come to pass, whilst they are 
coming to pass; I find that answers best. As to bills, I don’t 
bother how they are to be paid—till I can pay them what’s the use ? 
They come in to-day and you may die to-morrow, or someone 
else may die and leave you money, or you may let some empty 
house at any moment, or your shares may rise, or you may sell 
that horse that you bought out of a cab and fed up, for twice the 
purchase-money, or you can claim that little commission paid on 
never mind what, by never mind whom, or—or,’ he paused again, 
and then added with extreme composure, ‘ you can borrow !’ 

‘No one can say De Batledaw is of the worrying sort,’ said 
Jones to his wife that evening. ‘I wish I could take things as 
coolly, and I wish I had half his luck.’ The fact is, Jones too was 
in debt. The water-rate man sat for an hour in the hall and 
wouldn’t go without the money. The coal-man had put all his 
coals into sacks again and taken them off, on finding that his last 
little bill was not going to be paid just then. The pastrycook 
grumbled at being asked to send in a half-dozen of champagne for 
Christmas Day, remarking that he had an account for ices for the 
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summer months, still unpaid. Then the cook had asked for her 
wages twice, and there was absolutely not a sovereign in the 
house, and the man who jobbed the indispensable doctor’s 
brougham was bothering for the last quarter. Such was Jones’s 
state at Christmas. He was a young surgeon. He had lately 
married a pretty wife. He treated the poor for nothing. His 
brass plate shone, but his only paying patients seemed to have 
gone out of town for Christmas and had forgotten to settle up. 

‘In a few weeks,’ said he to Mrs. Jones, ‘ they will come back 
the worse for Christmas, if all goes well, and there may be a few 
surgical operations, tonsils, and that sort of thing, but in the 
meantime we want ready money.’ 

‘Exactly so,’ says Aurelia. (Aurelia had married a little 
beneath her station—so her mother said.) ‘Exactly so, Edward. 
You’re always ridiculing Archelaus de Batledaw, but he is quite 
right, ready money’s the thing. The large bills will get paid in 
the season, when you are called in to see old Gorbel as usual; and 
the Gushingtons, who sprain their ankles regularly every year 
trying to skate; and De Palsey, who always tumbles off his horse 
in the park; and Lady Dekolty, and all the others who catch cold 
at the Queen’s drawing-room, and suffer agonies with the earache, 
and think they want a surgeon; but now ready money is what we 
want, and what, at all events, I must have.’ 

Jones knew she would. 

‘Do you think our banker will put a couple of hundred to our 
credit ?’ 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, Edward. If J were to ask him he 
might; but that remedy is worse than the disease. You know 
you don’t mean toask him. You over-drew the Bank fifty pounds 
only last week. You men are never any use in an emergency, 
you've got no ideas.’ 

‘What’s to be done?’ says poor Jones. 

‘Leave it to me,’ replies Aurelia. ‘Call yourself a bread-winner 
indeed!’ And the lofty Aurelia, with one of her most superior 
looks, tossed her head, took off her thimble, threw it into her work- 
basket, and swept out of the consulting-room. 

Aurelia had not the slightest idea what to do, but she meant 
to do something. Jones had lately taken a little house in a 
respectable neighbourhood not a hundred miles from Harley Street, 
where doctors most do congregate. The brass plate was small 
and looked very neat and reliable. If he could hold out another 
year, he believed that he would, greatly through his wife’s con- 
nexion, get along. But this Christmas, somehow, things seemed 

coming to a crisis. Jones sat down and did what perhaps was the 
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most unwise and depressing thing possible under the circum- 
stances, he began to look over his biils. 

Presently he heard his wife go downstairs. She was in one of 
her scornful moods. She had apparently got Batledaw on the 
brain. She seemed to think her husband ought to have ready 
money. He did not care to face her immediately—besides, she 
had taken things into her own hands, and when a woman does 
that you had best leave her alone. The street door opened and 
shut with a bang. Aurelia was gone. Jones felt half inclined to 
go after her, but on second thoughts he stayed where he was. It 
was well for him that he did. 

Aurelia soon got into Oxford Street; she stopped mechanically 
at a shop window to look at some Christmas cards. She was a 
clever artist herself; she thought she could do cards as good as 
many of those which seemed marketable, and went in to make 
inquiries—for an artist, a friend of hers she said—who had some 
choice things to offer. They told her that the market was com- 
pletely overstocked. 

There was a chemist close by who made up her husband’s 
prescriptions. The man had a patent inhaler that cured every- 
thing. He had written twice to get a signed testimonial out of 
Jones affirming its sovereign efficacy. Should she go in and 
promise the coveted autograph and then wheedle it out of her 
husband ? The man had offered a fee of 5l., but the doctor had 
treated the matter with contemptuous and indignant silence. 
Aurelia’s foot was on the door-step, but her pride got the better 
of her; in another moment she turned away. She knew her 
husband was right; she knew he trusted her implicitly—but not 
to tamper with his honour. The Bank was close by; she had 
only to go in and speak to the manager, an old friend of her 
father’s. Her father was a Macbone of Bonely Hall; he had been 
rich; but the farms brought in nothing now, and Macbone’s own 
account at the Bank was small. For his sake, however, the 
manager, who had often danced Aurelia on his knee when a child, 
would have been accommodating, and even handed her over the 
much-coveted ready money; indeed, he had done it before. It 
was a temptation—not so sordid as the last—but Aurelia put it 
aside. She knew that all this bland trading upon the courtesy 
of bank managers was only a sowing of the wind. What was she 
to do next? She had a truly feminine horror of applying to 
her family solicitor for money, yet that seemed the only other 
royal road open. She had bounced out of her house with an air 
of superiority, almost defiance ; she could not bear to go back 
crestfallen. It was lunch time. She was very hungry; but she 
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wasn’t going home to sit opposite Edward and parry his satirical 
questions as to where she had contrived to get all the ready 
money from. Had she not said, ‘ Leave it to me’? Her spirits 
were rapidly going down. At one moment she felt regularly 
inclined to cry, but she was a girl of spirit and gulped down her 
annoyance. Finding herself close to a pastrycook’s shop, she 
went in, sat down, and ordered herself a cup of coffee and a bun. 
Her mind seemed a complete blank. There were some chocolate 
creams in a box close by. Aurelia never could resist chocolate 
creams, After paying for coffee and a bun, she would just have 
sixpence left; she spent it on the box and began eating the 
chocolates. She was so miserable, she seemed to court even that 
trifling sensation of pleasure to distract her from her own thoughts. 
As she finished her coffee her mind seemed to revive; she felt 
herself colouring up, and, with a child-like revulsion of feeling, 
she thrust the half-empty box into her pocket and again went out 
into Oxford Street. The coffee seemed to have got into her head. 
She began to tear along towards the Circus, not knowing well 
where she was going; she was not sanguine so much as desperate. 
In another moment several people came rushing up against her ; 
they seemed all going one way; she was almost thrown into 
the road. 

She turned mechanically, and to save herself from being 
actually knocked down, began running with the crowd. In 
another moment she was aware of a surging mass of people; 
swerving on to the pavement, and with a smash, came a hansom 
into the very midst of them. She had got on to a raised door- 
step. The crowd parted, and a fashionably-dressed young girl of 
about seventeen was flung upon the pavement. On these occasions 
people always cluster round the horse. Oddly enough, there is 
the greatest indisposition to touch the unlucky human being, who 
sometimes is in much more urgent need of attention. Of course 
there was no policeman. A gaping crowd stood round the moaning 
girl, everyone thinking it somebody else’s business to attend to 
her. Aurelia was in the greatest state of excitement. She could 
see from her door-step over the heads of the crowd. The young 
lady was lying all of a heap just as she fell, apparently unable to 
rise, and moaning piteously. Aurelia, who had lately gone 
through the St. John’s Ambulance classes, was just about to spring 
across the crowd, when the words, 

‘Good gracious, Miss Aurelia—Mrs. Jones I mean !’ 

‘Mr. De Batledaw!’ gasped Aurelia; and an avalanche of 
words, but clear and irresistibly distinct and peremptory, poured 
upon him. She seized his arm and almost hissed in his ear, ‘ Not 
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a moment—do as I tell you—act as my husband’s assistant— 
mind, you're a doctor—we take the girl into this shop—we two— 
I fetch Edward—keep her—let no one touch her till I get back 
—now through the crowd !’ 

She almost leapt upon his arm. De Batledaw was game. In 
another moment cries of ‘The doctor! the doctor!’ were heard 
on all sides. De Batledaw was waving the people aside majes- 
tically. Aurelia knelt down by the poor girl, and with the 
inspiration of genius, De Batledaw calmly took out his watch 
and felt her pulse, whilst he nodded confidently to Aurelia. In 
that critical moment Aurelia seemed to remember all the practical 
instructions she had lately received at the St. John’s Ambulance 
classes. 

‘My leg, my leg!’ murmured the injured girl. Aurelia had 
touched her boot, and she screamed out; in another moment she 
cleverly slid her hand up the wounded limb. A thrill of triumph 
shot through her, as just above the knee she felt a rising, and the 
girl screamed again. Instruction 5 of p. 44 of the handbook 
flashed upon her memory. ‘Symptoms of Fracture. Some in- 
equality felt on running the fingers along the surface of the injured 
bone.’ 

‘Fracture!’ she muttered low but distinctly to De Batledaw, 
who had now done feeling the pulse. In another moment they had 
lifted the girl into the shop, laid her on the floor, and Aurelia 
had managed to convey her very definite instructions to Batledaw, 
who had the tact, whilst taking them, to appear to give them. It 
was areal triumph. The shop-door was closed, and Aurelia and 
De Batledaw were in sole charge. 

Treatment of Fractures, p. 44, Aurelia remembered, ran thus: 
‘There is no urgency about treating a broken limb, provided no 
attempt is made to move the person.’ As far as possible this in- 
struction had been obeyed; the girl had been simply lifted off the 
pavement into the shop, and there Batledaw declared solemnly 
she must remain untouched till his principal arrived. 


Jones still sat in his empty consulting-room. He was sick of 
the bills. Two hours had elapsed since Aurelia’s departure. He 
felt so bothered he could eat no lunch; and where in the world 
was his wife, and why did she not return? It would be absurd 
to go out and hunt for her; besides, Aurelia had a very good 
faculty of taking care of herself. Jones drew his chair to the fire, 
and lit a cigar. It was 3.30, no patients would come now. He 
had just taken up the last number of Truth when a violent ring at 
the bell, then a latch-key thrust hastily into the door, a rush through 
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the passage, the door of his own room burst open, his wife, covered 
with mud, her new bonnet smashed, her sealskin torn, rushed in. 

‘My darling!’ 

She had torn his hat down from a peg in the hall, and to his 
utter amazement she clapped it on his head, and gasped out, 
‘Splints and bandages!’ She knew the drawer, had whipped them 
out in no time, hurried her husband breathless out of the house 
into a passing cab; and whilst the two tore headlong off to the shop 
near the Circus where Batledaw was impersonating, as best he 
could, the doctor, Aurelia, half laughing, half crying, and very 
nearly hysterical with excitement, told her tale. 

Jones’s hour had come. There was still a little crowd round 
the shop as the cab drew up. He had learned his réle, so had De 
Batledaw. Turning to his friend, who but that morning had 
given him the ready-money lecture from his own lofty and almost 
supercilious standpoint, Jones now said patronisingly : 

‘I shall not require you any longer now; call in at my house 
at seven to-night.’ The medical assistant left respectfully, and 
Jones was at last master of the situation. 

Miss Amy de Vere turned out to be the only daughter of 
wealthy and well-connected parents. She was soon provided with 
a sofa; her leg was skilfully set; her gratitude was unbounded. 
She was at first urgent that her parents in Hyde Park Square 
should be sent for; but Aurelia, who sat by her and stroked her 
head quite like a sister, said : 

‘ My dear child, do let well alone; be patient; it is best to 
rest where you are for a few hours. Your friends will be spared 
anxiety ; they will only think you are lunching out with friends. 
At half-past five o’clock my husband’s brougham will be round. 
We will take you back to Hyde Park Square ourselves, and the 
first news of your accident will come with the news that you are 
well cared for and have nothing to fear for the future.’ 

Miss de Vere soon saw the force of this reasoning; so did 
Jones. 

‘Upon my word, Aurelia,’ he said, as they both left to make 
the necessary arrangement, ‘I never knew such a woman as you 
are. I believe you upset the hansom yourself.’ 

‘Now, Edward, for the future, when I say leave it to me, you 
will know that I mean what I say!’ Aurelia had almost recovered 
her grand manner. 

At six o’clock Mr. Jones’s brougham drew up in front of Miss 
Amy de Vere’s house in Hyde Park Square. A tall footman in 
plush and powder appeared at the door. Presently the passage 
was crowded with all the inmates of the house. Aurelia and her 
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husband, of course, next to Amy, attracted attention; and Miss 
Amy, having been lifted out in a rather exhausted state, prayed 
Aurelia, whom she called her angel (déja/) to tell her people 
what had befallen her. The poor girl, with tears in her own 
eyes, declared she would have been killed outright if it had not 
been for the kind intervention of Aurelia and her husband. De 
Batledaw, who had played such an indispensable part at such 
a critical moment, seemed to have vanished from her mind. 
Jones and his wife were all in all. This was as it should be. 
Jones attended to his interesting young patient, and, after re- 
ceiving the profuse thanks of the family, who requested his card, 
hurried home with his wife. 

At seven o’clock there came a loud knock at the door. Another 
patient? No—De Batledaw. ‘I think,’ he said gravely, ‘you 
asked me to look in. Can I see any more patients for you?’ 


Aurelia burst out laughing. ‘Stay and dine with us, Mr. De ° 


Batledaw ; you have indeed brought us good luck to-day. We 
must keep fast hold of you for fear the tide should turn.’ 

‘Could you oblige me with half a sovereign?’ says Batledaw: 
‘I happen to be completely out of ready money.’ 

Now at that moment, absurd as it may seem, the Jones’s had 
nothing but two postal orders for 5s. each in the house. De 
Batledaw, instinctively feeling the situation, added, ‘Half a 
crown will do; I only want to pay the cab.’ Aurelia was equal to 
the occasion. She rang the bell and borrowed half a crown of the 
housemaid. 

At dinner, I need not say, much was made of De Batledaw. 
Indeed he was a pleasant fellow enough. His quick wit, infinite 
resource, and genial ways had endeared him to a large and im- 
pecunious circle of friends, and he owned a few others who were 
anything but impecunious. He always seemed to rouse other 
people to action, inspire confidence, and revive hope wherever he 
went. He was a sanguine man and made other people sanguine. 
Always confidential and communicative, ‘I assure you, my boy,’ 
he said to Jones, ‘ that yesterday I had not five shillings to bless 
myself with.’ 

‘How much have you got now?’ asked Aurelia, who had 
known him in her virgin days. 

De Batledaw merely went on good-humouredly, ‘I wish you 
wouldn’t interrupt. I was just going to remark that this morning 
came a letter to say that my aged aunt Barbara could not last 
through the night, and I know—well, I know it’s all right, you 
know, about her will, you know. Meanwhile, I’m a lucky fila,’ 
he added, with pleasing effrontery. ‘I can always lay my hands 
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on ready money, that is,’ and here he took another sip of Jones’s 
claret and looked confidingly at Aurelia, ‘as long as you, old boy, 
and your accomplished wife—who employs me on odd jobs, 
breakdowns, and that sort of thing—as long as you are, shall I 
say prosperous ?’ and he gave a circular wave to his wine glass 
and tossed off its contents to the general health, wealth, and pro- 
sperity of everyone present, including himself. 

De Batledaw in the course of dinner favoured Aurelia and her 
husband with an accurate financial statement, from which it 
appeared that he had overdrawn the bank three hundred pounds, 
kept his tailor quiet by ordering a new coat for Christmas, and was 
going to the sea for—for the ‘ sake of his health.’ 

‘ By the way,’ says De Batledaw, after every side of the after- 
noon’s lucky accident had been canvassed and re-canvassed, 
‘What did they give you, my boy?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ says Jones. 

‘Good,’ replied De Batledaw ; ‘ ever so much better than a fee 
on the spot—an obligation, you know, and that sort of thing. 
There’s money in it.’ 

‘But a bird in the hand, for me,’ put in Aurelia. ‘The 
longer they wait, the lower the fee, I fear, and I shall never get 
Edward to state distinctly what his fee is for an affair of that 
sort.’ 

‘Then there’s the medical assistant,’ says De Batledaw, with 
mock gravity ; * you couldn’t offer him less than five pounds—ex- 
pensive education, loss of professional time, wear and tear of 
clothes, hat crushed in, and so on.’ The badinage was interrupted 
by a violent ring at the area bell. 

‘Never rains but it pours!’ cried De Batledaw. ‘ Mark my 
word, there’s luck in it, old man; somebody dying or injured, 
or > 





The door opened and the maid handed a note to Aurelia. 
Her fingers trembled. She broke open the seal. A few lines in a 
delicate handwriting. They were siraple, warm-hearted words. 

‘What’s the other bit of paper ?’ asked Jones. 

Aurelia held it up triumphantly. It was a cheque for fifty 
pounds, 

* Ready money, by Jove!’ says Batledaw. That seemed his only 
idea, not a bad one either. 

‘Hand it over,’ says Jones. He could hardly believe his luck. 


‘No! no!’ said Aurelia, ‘ leave it to me!’ 


H. R. HAWEIS, 










































Outwitted, 
A TALE OF THE ABRUZQI. 


_—" 


I. 


Ir was a warm afternoon in April, and the sun was blazing hotly | 
down upon the wooded heights of the Abruzzi and upon the marble 
cliff against which nestles the little village of Palenella. 

The blue-green aloes were unfurling their sharp-pointed leaves 
in the clefts and crannies of the rocks above, and every now and 
then the wild roses sent a pink shower fluttering down to the flat 
roofs below, where maize and wheat were spread out to dry in the 
sun. 

Lucia Ceprano was sitting at the door of her grey stone cottage 
this hot afternoon, busily engaged in peeling and splitting willow 
rods preparatory to mending a certain dilapidated old basket which 
lay on the ground beside her. 

The stony village street was silent, and not a creature was visi- 
ble but herself, except, indeed, a few fowls which were promenading 
in the sun, and some little black pigs which lay sleeping with out- . 
stretched legs in sundry dusty hollows. 

The fact was that the whole population of Palenella was gone 
to take part in a procession in the little town of Palene. Not a 
creature had stayed at home but Lucia Ceprano; and no one now 
was surprised at this or anything else she took it into her head to 
do, for the villagers had made up their minds that she was 
‘ cracked.’ 

Lucia had refused the wealthiest young men in the district ; 
Lucia owned property, yet she worked as hard as if she were poor ; 
Lucia did not dance the tarantella, was not merry, would not have 
a lover, and never beat her mule even when he was as obstinate as 
only a mule can be! 

Such was the indictment against her; and in an out-of-the-way 
village like Palenella, where everyone was about five hundred years 
behind the outside world, anyone of these eccentricities would have 
been quite enough to make people call her crazy. 

Then again, though she certainly was beautiful, it was in a 
very different style from her neighbours; indeed, she was of quite 
a different type from what one usually sees anywhere in the whole 
district, as far south as Naples. 

The women in these parts are small, agile, and graceful, with 
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pretty little dark brown faces, small, sharp noses, pouting lips, and 
wild curly hair, almost entirely covering their low foreheads. They 
are light-hearted creatures, laughing and chattering the whole day 
long; and in character they are an odd mixture of carelessness, 
' shrewdness, passion, cunning, and narrow-mindedness., 

Lucia, on the other hand, was well grown and stately-looking ; 
her face was oval, and she had smooth black hair and wonderful 
deep brown, tranquil eyes, which seemed to look thoughtfully at 
everything ; and her mouth, though well-formed and full-lipped, 
was firmly closed; she moved about in a dignified, deliberate way, 
and she was reckoned the most unsociable girl in the village, for 
she never spoke a word more than was actually necessary. 

The very fact of her being so unlike other village girls, how- 
ever, caused Lucia to be quite the rage at one tinie. All the 
young men for miles round were crazy about her, and she had as 
many offers as there were Sundays in the year; for she had other 
attractions besides her beauty. Everyone knew that besides the 
very tolerable property in Palenella which was all her own and 
quite unencumbered, Lucia also possessed 10,000 lire, or something 
over 400/., in the national bank of Rome, so that for these parts 
she was a considerable heiress. 

Lucia allowed her suitors to say their say without interruption, 
and then raising those calm, wonderful eyes, and looking steadily 
at them for the space of a second, she announced that she had no 
intention of marrying. 

Things had gone on in this way from Lucia’s fifteenth birthday 
for five years; every Sunday and holiday some one made her an 
offer, and every Sunday and holiday some one was refused, until 
she gave up answering at all, and merely waved her lovers off with 
a gesture of her hand, neither more nor less than contemptuous. 

The young men had taken offence at her behaviour at last and 
now revenged themselves by pronouncing her cracked, and leaving 
her to herself. All but one of them at least did so, and he was the 
son of a wealthy farmer, Pietro Antonio by name, who lived higher 
up among the mountains. Pietro was not so easily to be got rid 
of as the rest, and, do what she would, he followed her everywhere, 
lying in wait for her at the fétes and processions, watching for her 
at church and market, and persecuting her to such an extent, now 
with pretty speeches and entreaties, and now with angry threats, 
that at last Lucia gave up going to the fétes, and did not even 
venture to church except in the late evening when she could do so 
unobserved. 

For Pietro was a wild, passionate youth, with something of 
the savage about him, and as Lucia disliked him even more than 
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her other suitors, she had determined to stay at home this after- 
noon for fear she should meet him at Palene and be exposed to his 
vehement importunities. 

She had therefore been alone for some hours; but now she 
heard a distant sound of voices, laughing and chattering. The 
villagers were coming back, and were climbing the rocky pathway 
which led to their homes, and soon the little street was all alive 
again. 

At the first sound of their approach, Lucia had retreated into 
the cottage, and set about warming up the polenta for her mother ; 
and as she stood in the large kitchen, with the blaze from the fire 
lighting up her grave, madonna-like face, this personage came in. 

She was an old, grey-haired woman, but there was an almost 
wild glare in her small, sharp eyes, as she glanced angrily at the 
girl. 

‘ What a shame it is!’ she cried, pulling off her red silk neck- 
kerchief and kicking away a chair. ‘The idea of my being the 
only woman to have an unmarried daughter! Here am I pointed 
at by every one! I’mthe mother of the “crazy girl,” forsooth, 
and I can’t show my face anywhere!’ 

‘ Bah!’ said Lucia, without looking up from the fire ; ‘ where 
can’t you show your face ?’ 

‘ Why, neither in the village nor in the whole country round,’ 
returned the old woman passionately. 

‘Don’t you trouble yourself about any of their gossip, mother ; 
and don’t force me to marry, for I can’t take any of the young 
men about here,’ said Lucia calmly. 

‘Forced you will be, sooner or later, returned her mother. 
‘ One of them will cut off your hair, and then you know you must 
marry him, whether you like it or not,’ she added dolefully. 

‘Shame on the men here, then!’ exclaimed Lucia with flaming 
eyes. ‘Shame on any man who forces a woman to marry him by 
such means! lying in wait to cut off her hair, and then making a 
show of it in the village until the poor thing is obliged to marry 
the thief, or she will be for ever disgraced and never get another 
husband! Shame on men who win their wives in this fashion !’ 

‘ Ah, well! it has been the taming of a good many obstinate 
girls for all that, and they are happy enough now. Look at 
Emilia Mantori and Teresina,’ continued the mother ; ‘ they held 
out for a couple of years, and then one fine day they lost their 
plaits! They came back from the fields with their hair cut short ; 
the boys hooted them down the street, and three weeks later there 
were two merry weddings, and now it is all as right as can be!’ 
‘I hope that will never be my fate, mother,’ said Lucia 
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‘never!’ and she clenched her brown hand with its long, shapely 
fingers, while all the blood left her lips. ‘If people behave like 
brigands, they may expect to be treated like brigands. Anyone 
who lays a finger on my hair will have to look out for himself, as 
all the ruffians about here know full well, and so they keep their 
distance.’ 

‘Our lads are not ruffians; they may be a little wild, but 
there are some good fellows among them.’ 

‘I don’t know a single one then, and I won’t marry a soul 
here. If ever I am married, it shall not be to a man who will 
beat me and make me work just as if I were a mule; and you 
know very well that is what all the men do here in the Abruzzi, 
so why do you go on complaining and fault-finding? I tell you 
what will be the end of it, if you go on scolding and worrying, 
you will drive me away, and I shall go to Rome and open some 
sort of little shop : 

‘And leave your mother here in poverty and misery!’ 

‘You are not poor, mother, for you can stay here as long as 
you live, and there is quite enough to keep you well, without 
your having to work hard. Besides, I don’t want to leave you at 
all, as long as you don’t want to force me into a marriage I 
hate!’ 

‘Very well, I won’t then,’ said the old woman. ‘Stay as you 
are, since you will have your own way.’ 

By this time the sun was almost setting, and a flood of red- 
gold light was pouring in through the open door; the mountains 
were all bathed in purple vapour, and the still warm evening air 
was fragrant with the scent of roses, geraniums, and lavender. 

The mother and daughter had eaten their supper in silence, 
and Lucia had just risen to take away the things, when a shadow 
fell across the threshold, and on Lucia’s looking up, a bold voice 
said, ‘Good evening, signorina.’ 

The speaker was a fine young man wearing a blue velvet 
jacket, high-crowned hat, and a large woollen scarf, which was 
knotted round his waist, and he was looking passionately at Lucia 
with his piercing, coal-black eyes. 

‘Do you want to see my mother?’ asked Lucia, in anything 
but an encouraging manner. 

‘No; I want to see you, signorina,’ answered the young man 
with much polite suavity, taking off his hat as he spoke. 

‘If you are come to say the same as before, Pietro Antonio, 
you may spare yourself the trouble,’ said Lucia clearly and firmly. 

‘Then you won't let me come into your house, Lucia 
Ceprano?’ asked the young man with a sudden contraction of his 
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thin-lipped mouth, and a look in his eyes not unlike that of an 
enraged tiger. 

‘The door is open, you can come in,’ said Lucia calmly, ‘and 
you can talk to my mother if you like ;’ and with that she left the 
room by the back-door, and went, out into the little garden which 
was fenced round with aloe bushes. 

Meantime Pietro stepped into the cottage, and throwing his 
hat upon the table sat down opposite the old woman, saying, 
‘You don’t seem to have made much progress, Mother Ceprano.’ 

‘You can see for yourself, said she in a low voice. 

‘Then she will soon be off to Rome and you will have to work 
like the rest,’ said the young man without any apparent malice, 
‘for everything here belongs to her. It was her father’s property, 
I know, and settled on her.’ 

‘ She will let me have it,’ said the old woman dejectedly. 

‘ But she won’t go on doing all the work for you! She works 
for you both now; and then there’s the interest of her money, of 
course she will want that for herself when she is in Rome, 
continued the young man, casting a sharp sidelong glance at the 
old woman as he spoke. ‘Yes, your comfortable easy-going life 
will be quite at an end, mother, unless—but perhaps she is going 
to take you with her?’ inquired Pietro in a tone of much sym- 
pathy. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know; but she was saying only this very day 
again, that go she would, and I believe she will.’ 

‘Ah!’ returned the young man, his lips working with sup- 
pressed passion, ‘ then you will just have to hire a couple of strong 
women to do your field work—that’s all!’ 

‘You know very well there’s not land enough to keep three 
people,’ retorted the mother, angrily. 

‘Then keep the girl!’ said Pietro lightly. 

‘Keep her! keep her! it’s easy talking; pray, can you keep 
her, Pietro Antonio ?’ 

‘Yes, I can, if you will help me,’ said the young man softly. 

He rose from his seat and going to the back-door, peered out 
into the garden. But Lucia was not there. No doubt, thought 
he to himself, she had gone out somewhere to avoid the chance of 
encountering him again. At all events she was safe out of the 
way; and closing the door again, he drew his chair nearer to the 
old woman and said in a low tone, ‘Look here, mother, I can 
force her to stay here. She wouldn’t be the first girl who found 
herself obliged to marry the man who wanted her! You know 
what I mean, and though it would be a real pity to spoil her hair, 
such beautiful hair as it is too—still ; 
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‘And what if she were to stab you, Pietro? You don’t know 
what she is,’ and the old woman looked uneasily at the floor. 

‘It will be your business to take care that she can’t do any- 
thing of the kind. Take her knife away when she is asleep, hide me 
in the garden and let me in when it is all safe. When she wakes 
up again the plait will be mine, and then we shall be all right.’ 

‘She will turn me out of the house when she knows, and I 
shall be worse off than ever,’ returned Mother Ceprano anxiously. 

‘TI shall be there to look after you, shan’t I? and won’t it all 
be for her own happiness? You know I am the richest fellow in 
the whole district, and there isn't another girl who would refuse 
me. You know yourself she couldn’t make a better match, and 
her refusing me is nothing but a whim; and if you give way to 
her, she will end by being an old maid herself, and making you 


into a common working woman—-so there !’ 


‘ Yes, I know that, it’s all true enough, and it would be a real 
blessing for us all—for you and me and herself—if she would have 
you; but I say you don’t know her, Pietro, you don’t know her, 


and I am certain some mischief will come of it.’ 


‘Bah! that’s all talk—a woman indeed—that would be a new 
idea,’ said Pietro with a contemptuous laugh. ‘T’ll soon tame 
her! The prouder and wilder they are to begin with, the tamer 
and more gentle they are afterwards. When I carry her plait 
through the streets—and that’s what I will do if she makes any 
more fuss—she will follow me like a lamb, see if she won’t! 
There has never been a girl in these parts yet who has been 
disgraced in this way without being thankful to marry the only 


man who could give her back her good name.’ 


‘Ay, interposed the mother in a frightened tone, ‘but then 
she is not like other girls. You are strong and clever, and 
thought a great deal of, and you are the chief man in the place 
for miles round ; but where is the good of all that if she hates you, 
and perhaps does you some injury, and turns me out of doors ?’ 

‘She doesn’t hate me, it’s only her childish pride; I know all 
about that, and it does not trouble mea bit,’ returned Pietro coolly. 
‘You know I have promised to settle so much a year upon you 
if she marries me, and I will engage that you shall stay here and 
have the use of the cottage and the land rent-free, and be able to 
keep aservant. There! So now, please to make up your mind at 


once, mother. Will you or won’t you? yes or no?’ 
‘I can’t—I daren’t.’ 
‘Then be poor, as poor as the poorest in the place ! 


Work is 


wholesome ; those who work long, live long ! Good-bye, Mother Cep- 


rano,’ said the young man scornfully, moving to the door as he spoke. 
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‘ Stay!’ cried the old woman hoarsely. ‘I'll do it.’ 

‘When ?’ asked Pietro, still standing in the doorway. 

‘I will send you a message when I think there is a good chance. 
I shall only say that I want you to come and speak to me, and then 
you can come about eleven o’clock that night.’ 

‘ Well, then, it’s settled, mind. Be careful, don’t gossip, and, 
above all, keep your word.’ 

‘I shall keep my word,’ said old Mother Ceprano gloomily, as 
she accompanied Pietro to the door; and as she went back into the 
now dark kitchen, she muttered, ‘She can’t make a better match ; 
he is rich, very rich, and he is looked up to, and he is handsome, 
and there are others worse than he. She will be all right, and what 
he says is quite true, it is only a whim.’ 


II. 


Earty the next morning, before her mother was astir, Lucia 
was up and busy in the yard; and after fetching the mule from 
his stable and loading him with a couple of large flat baskets full 
of onions, she mounted him-herself and trotted off towards Palene. 

Lucia’s dress was like that of the other peasant women, and 
consisted of a red silk kerchief tied closely over the head ; another 
of yellow, which covered her shoulders, was crossed over her chest 
and tied behind; and a green woollen gown. Her beautiful black 
hair was smoothly braided in one long thick plait which hung 
down her back. So far there was nothing remarkable about her 
costume; but she also wore what was peculiar to herself, a leather 
belt with a metal sheath and a large gardening knife stuck in it. 
She kept her hand almost constantly upon this weapon, a cireum- 
stance which gave her a rather savage Amazon-like appearance, 
strangely at variance with her calm madonna face, and smooth 
hair. 

But as the mule jogged on through the fresh morning air, and 
Lucia watched the golden sunlight playing on the rocks above and 
the fields below, her thoughts were anything but savage, for she 
was saying to herself, ‘ Who would think that human beings could 
be so wicked when one sees how beautiful and peaceful, and happy 
everything is? They don’t notice it, for they are like animals 
still; they live like wild beasts. It is different in towns; it is 
better even in Palene, but how very different it must be in Rome, 
or Florence, or Naples! There, so I have read, people are good 
and gentle, and forgiving. They don’t love like wolves and hate 
like tigers. I know just one man myself, but then he isa foreigner, 
and they would be certain to kill him if I married him. Couldn't 
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we escape to Rome?’ pursued the maiden thoughtfully, bending 
her head down over the mule. ‘ But no,’ she went on, ‘ they would 
find him out even in Rome, and one fine day he would be found 
dead and I should have murdered him.’ 

The mule, finding that his mistress was not paying any heed 
to him, now stood quite still and put down his head to crop a few 
mouthfuls of grass. But this roused Lucia from her dreams, and 
taking hold of the reins and uttering a loud ‘ Aia!’ she put him 
to a quicker pace, and in a few minutes more they had reached the 
end of their journey. 

The little town of Palene consists of three narrow streets, a 
small market-place, a municipal building, and a tolerably large 
and handsome church. Facing the market-place are two houses 
rather superior to the rest, which are painted pink and blue, and - 
have bright green blinds. One of the two, at the time of which 
we are writing, was a shop kept by a man named Lugeno, 
who called himself a ‘ general-dealer, barber, coffee-house and 
tavern keeper.’ In front of theshop stood a table and four chairs, 
while baskets of fruit and vegetables stood about the entrance, and 
over the door hung half-a-dozen cages containing canary birds. 

The owner of this miscellaneous business, Don Ernano Lugeno, 
was standing at his shop-door enjoying the fine spring air, and 
comfortably smoking a short meerschaum, as Lucia came up on 
her mule. Now people in Palene do not smoke meerschaums, so 
this circumstance alone was enough to suggest the idea of his 
being a foreigner, and the impression was only confirmed by a 
glance at the man’s face and figure. With his broad shoulders, 
yellow hair, fresh complexion, golden beard, and bright, deep-blue 
eyes, Don Lugeno was the perfect type of the northern giant, in 
spite of his Italian name. In truth his real name was Hermann 
Liitgens, and he was a native of Pomerania, but some accident 
had brought him to Italy when a boy, and there he had remained 
ever since. He was now about thirty, and for the last ten years 
he had been in business at Palene; but in spite of the numerous 
strings to his. bow, already mentioned, he did not get on very well, 
and, in fact, made but a very poor living. Yet he was very indus- 
trious, and in addition to selling green-grocery, singing-birds, 
coffee and wine, he repaired watches, mended tables and chairs, 
put in window-panes and painted beautiful sign-boards; so that he 
was looked upon as quite indispensable in all times of need, and 
was highly popular with everybody for his cheerful, obliging 
temper, and not less for his moderate charges. Still, Don Lugeno 
did not prosper, and the reason was that he had one darling 
passion ; he was an ardent sportsman, and every now and then he 
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would disappear for two or three days into the woods, quite 
forgetting his business and his customers; and when at length he 
came home looking dishevelled and half wild, he seldom brought 
with him more than a lean hare, a small marten, or a miserable 
quail. In spite of his small success, however, Don Lugeno could 
not break himself of his love of sport, and it was this which kept 
him a poor man. 

Still, in spite of his poverty, all the women in the place, 
whether old or young, had a very kind feeling for Don Ernano, as 
he was called (all the people in the place being usually known by 
their christian names), and, if he had been so inclined, he might 
several times have made such a match as would have raised him 
at once to a position of ease and comfort. But he was not inclined 
to give up his liberty, or so it seemed, and the men liked him all 
the better, for being, as they believed, a woman-hater. 

Whether, however, he really was the inveterate woman-hater 
he was supposed to be might reasonably have been doubted by 
anyone who had chanced to observe how instantly his face lighted 
up when Lucia and her mule turned the corner into the market- 
place. They were coming to him, of course, for Lucia supplied 
his shop with vegetables, and had done so for years. He had 
known her and dealt with her ever since her childhood, and now 
that she was a woman, and a beautiful woman into the bargain, 
it had more than once crossed his mind that, if he could afford to 
marry, there was no one in the whole neighbourhood whom he 
should like so well to call his wife as Lucia Ceprano. Well as he 
knew her, however, he was far too shy, and far too humble to hint 
at such an idea, for Lucia was an heiress, a great heiress for those 
parts, and he—how could he have the face to ask her to marry a 
poor man like himself, when she might have the choice of all the 
young men for miles round? Still, though he drove the thought 
away as often as it roze, it only returned again, and each time, 
somehow, it looked more fascinating than before. If only he were 
better off, if only he could get away from Palene to some more 
civilised place and ask Lucia to go with him, he felt as if he could 
do anything, even give up his sporting tastes, and settle down 
steadily. But it was of no use thinking of such a thing; for even 
if all the other difficulties were disposed of, what right had he to 
suppose that she cared a straw about him, except as a good 
customer for her garden produce? No, the idea must be put 
away, and to assist him in getting rid of it, Don Ernano went out 
for two or three days’ shooting, and when he came back he was 
poorer, and his home looked more desolate than ever, and the first 
thought which entered his mind, as he crossed the threshold, was, 
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‘How different it would be if Lucia were here to see after 
things !’ 

Altogether, therefore, the poor Don’s expeditions were not very 
successful, and on this particular morning he was feeling a little 
dejected in spite of his cheerful looks. But the mule stopped at 
the shop, and as Lucia sprang lightly down, he went forward with 
a smiling greeting to help her unfasten the heavy baskets. 

‘Are you quite well, Don Ernano?’ asked Lucia, looking up 
at him with her deep brown eyes. Then, as the giant blushed 
and turned away to hide his confusion, she added quickly, for she 
pitied him for his shyness, ‘Here are the onions you wanted, 
beautiful large ones, aren’t they? but can you use so many ?’ 

Don Ernano had apparently not quite recovered his composure, 
for he pulled his ear for a moment or two without speaking, and 
then said slowly, ‘I could use them all, certainly, but—well—the 
fact is, signorina, [ haven’t much ready money just now.’ 

‘Ah! I know,’ said Lucia calmly, ‘Don Ernano has been out 
shooting again.’ 

‘The signorina knows?’ said Don Ernano, looking at the 
beautiful girl in amazement. 

‘Yes, I know, and I have been thinking why it is that you 
don’t get rich,’ pursued Lucia, without a trace of coquetry in her 
manner. ‘ You are clever and handy, you don’t gamble and you 
don’t drink; why, you might be the foremost man in the town, 
and yet you don’t get a step farther. I have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is the shooting which is at the bottom of it.’ 

Don Ernano gazed more and more earnestly at the girl as she 
spoke, and the sympathy which he read in her face went to his 
very heart. But he only pulled his ear again, and said rather 
sheepishly, ‘The signorina may be right, but it is the only 
pleasure I have in the world. What amItodo? It is so dreary 
at home, and sometimes I get bored almost to death.’ 

‘Ah! you ought to marry, Don Ernano,’ said Lucia simply, 
still busying herself with the onions. ‘If you had a wife you 
would have a real home and some one to work for.’ 

‘Yes,’ returned the light-haired giant, ‘marry! it is easy to 
say, but who would have me, a penniless foreigner? I have 
thought about it now and then ; but it is a hard matter for a man 
like me to get a good wife.’ 

‘I should not think that,’ said Lucia reflectively, looking at 
him again as she spoke; for they were old acquaintances these 
two, and on intimate terms. ‘I should not think that. You see, I 
have known you ever since I was a little girl, and I know you are 
good and clever. I dare say the truth is you like your liberty.’ 
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‘Maybe,’ returned Don Ernano, and then with sudden gravity 
he added, ‘ but maybe also, the right one has not yet come my 
way.’ 

‘Ah! then you are fastidious ; I understand. Now, Don Ernano, 
what sort of wife do you want, I wonder? Iam quite curious to 
know.’ 

‘What sort?’ repeated the Don, again pulling at his ear; and 
then adding in a low tone, ‘ Well, one like yourself, signorina.’ 

‘Me! you are joking!’ returned Lucia with an attempt at a 
laugh; ‘ why, I am only a small farmer’s daughter.’ 

‘My father was less than a small farmer. He was an iron- 
worker, and emigrated first to Austria and then to Italy; so you 
see you are above me, even if I were not as poor as a rat. And as 
you are so far above me, there is no harm in my saying that a 
wife like you is just what would suit me, eh?’ 

‘Don Ernano, can you make any use of the onions?’ inter- 
rupted Lucia, in a frightened tone, without venturing to raise her 
eyes from the ground. 

‘Certainly, signorina, if you don’t mind leaving them and 
letting me settle with you at the end of the month.’ 

‘T’ll trust you,’ replied Lucia, hurriedly emptying the baskets ; 
and with a hasty ‘ goodbye,’ she reseated herself on the mule and 
trotted off again to Palenella, leaving Don Ernano half afraid 
that he had managed to offend her. 


III. 


As soon as Lucia was well out of the little town, she seemed 
suddenly to discover that she had plenty of time to spare, for she 
let the mule walk on as slowly as he pleased, while she herself 
gazed at the golden hedge of broom which bordered the road, as if 
she were intent on counting its million blossoms. 

Travelling at this pace, it was noon before she reached the 
village ; but instead of receiving her with reproaches for her long 
absence, as would usually have been the case, her mother spoke so 
pleasantly, that in spite of her absence of mind, Lucia could not 
help being struck by it. 

She knew how obstinately bent her mother was on getting her 
married, and she began to feel suspicious and alarmed. ‘ Pietro 
was here a long time yesterday,’ she suddenly thought to herself ; 
‘there is something in the wind, no doubt.’ And when evening 
came, without saying a word to anyone, Lucia dragged her bed 
from its place beside her mother’s in the large kitchen, and put it 
in a little store-room with a heavy iron door and a grated window, 
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‘Is it possible she can have overheard what we were saying ?’ 
thought the old woman, as she watched her daughter’s proceedings 
in silent dread. But no, that was out of the question, Lucia had 
spent nearly the whole time of Pietro’s visit in the church, for she 
herself had met her there later. ‘ It is only another of her whims,’ 
she went on, trying to comfort herself, ‘and it will be easy to spoil 
the lock of the door some night before she goes to bed. Pietro 
Antonio shall not be thwarted, if I can help it.’ And having thus 
made up her mind, she too went to bed; but, she was still much 
perturbed about Lucia’s odd behaviour, and she began to fear that 
the girl would suddenly take herself off to Rome and so escape out 
of her clutches. The more she thought of it, the more eager she 
grew to bring about the marriage with Pietro without any further 
loss of time. ‘ To-morrow she will be hard at work all day,’ mused 
the old woman; ‘she will be tired out and sleep soundly. I don’t 
know that there is likely to be a better opportunity.’ 

All through the night Lucia’s mother lay wide awake, tossing 
to and fro and revolving her cruel plans in her mind. Early in the 
morning she sent the previously agreed message to Pietro Antonio, 
and when evening came she put a stone in the lock of the door, 
and thought she had made all safe. 

Lucia went to her room that night tired out with her day’s 
work, as her mother had expected; but she was not too tired to 
notice that there was something amiss with the door. She tried it 
over and over again, but it was all in vain, the lock would not act, 
and she gave it up in despair. 

She guessed at once what it meant, and for a moment she stood 
still, trembling and almost gasping for breath; but in another 
moment she had recovered herself, and made up her mind what to do. 

She put out the lamp and lay down on the bed just as she was, 
without undressing ; but after lying there quite still for about an 
hour she rose again, slipped quietly out to the stable, fetched a 
great’ wood-cutter’s axe, and hurried noiselessly back to her 
chamber. 

Once more she lay down, keeping her eyes wide open, listening 
with all her might, and hardly daring to breathe. 

Presently she heard the sound of whispering, then there was a 
light step in the yard, and in the house. 

One bright ray of moonlight shone through the grated window 
and made a pattern of black and white bars on one patch of the 
stone floor, but otherwise the room was quite dark, and Lucia now 
got up and stationed herself in the darkest corner of the room. 
But all remained quite quiet for nearly another hour, every 
moment of which seemed a century to the poor girl. 
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At the end of this time, a faint light appeared through the 
crack of the door, which was gently pushed open, and then 
appeared her mother holding a lamp and followed by Pietro 
Antonio, who had a large pair of vine-shears in his hand. 

As they entered, Lucia suddenly advanced from her corner 
with the axe uplifted. ‘Come here, you coward, if you dare,’ she 
cried to the young man, who stood there speechless, motionless, 
and as white as death from surprise and fright. 

He looked at the pale-faced girl, looked at the uplifted axe 
and her strong arms, and slowly moved away without uttering a 
word, followed by the old woman, who was shaking all over to 
such a degree that she could hardly stand, while her teeth chat- 
tered loud enough to be heard. 

They were gone! and all was still again; but Lucia spent the 
rest of the night sitting on the bed-side, with her beautiful head 
resting against the hard cold stone wall, without venturing to 
close her eyes. In the morning she neither spoke to her mother 
nor prepared the breakfast as was her custom, and kept her mouth 
more tightly closed than ever. 

When she had washed and dressed, and plaited her hair more 
carefully than usual, she brought out the mule, saddled and 
bridled him; but to her mother’s immense astonishment, instead 
of proceeding to load him with vegetables, she just mounted and 
rode away in the direction of Palene. 

The mule trotted along merrily and quickly, but as it was still 
very early, Lucia stopped him after a while and allowed him to 
graze, while she got down and lay on the grass, resting her weary 
head on her hand and gazing into the distance with her large 
brown eyes. Little by little her pale face brightened, and began 
to lose the hard look it had worn since the previous night. She 
even began to smile a little and looked almost happy. At last 
some pleasant thought seemed to strike her, for she actually 
laughed and blushed, and then getting up and calling her mule, 
she went on her way. 

In little more than half an hour she was again standing before 
Don Ernano’s shop in the market-place. 

‘ Ah, signorina, you are early indeed to-day,’ he began; then 
glancing at the unloaded mule, he went on, ‘ you want the onions 
back, no doubt? I was afraid Mother Ceprano 

‘I did not come about that,’ replied Lucia abruptly, with an 
odd shy smile. ‘I came to-day to ask your services as hair-dresser ; 
you cut and dress hair, I know. Will you be so good as to cut off 
my hair ?’ 
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‘ What, signorina!’ cried the horrified barber, ‘cut off your 
beautiful hair! No, you don’t mean it, I couldn’t have the heart!’ 

‘ Are you a barber, Don Ernano?’ asked Lucia with the gravity 
and firmness peculiar to her. 

‘Yes, it is on the sign-board, and I cut anybody’s hair when I 
am asked, but—but—do you want to sell your beautiful plait?’ 
he asked, with quite a sad expression in his kind eyes. 

‘No, I don’t want to sell it, but I want it cut off, and I have 
come to ask to ask you to do it for me,’ answered Lucia firmly and 
decidedly. 

‘ Must I really ?’ said Don Ernano, feeling a little cast down 
by the girl’s energetic tone and manner. 

‘Yes—you must—if you will,’ was her rather odd answer, and 
therewith she hurried into the shop. 

‘If you knew how it grieved me!’ began the barber again. 
‘Is it a vow, signorina ?’ 

‘Something of the sort, but it is more than that to me,’ was 
the short answer. 

‘Then you have quite made up your mind?’ he ventured to 
ask once more. 

‘Will you do it or will you not, Don Ernano?’ asked Lucia as 
if she were much offended and would leave the shop. 

‘ Well—if it really must be done—please to sit down, signorina,’ 
said the barber, moving reluctantly to the cupboard in which he 
kept his implements. 

Just at this moment two men came into the shop, and said 
with a sly glance at his fair customer, ‘You're engaged, Don 
Ernano ?’” 

‘At your service in a moment, gentlemen,’ he answered ; then 
bending over Lucia and taking her great plait, which was almost 
as thick as her arm, in his hand, he said in a low tone, * You will 
have just a little bit left ?’ 

‘No, cut it off close,’ answered Lucia in a whisper. 

Don Ernano gently put her head in the right position; and 
Lucia, looking calmly and cheerfully into the little glass before 
her, could see with what a dismal countenance the light-haired 
giant went about his task, which was no such easy one, and took 
some minutes to accomplish. It was done at last, however, and 
the barber held the severed plait in his hands, his face wearing a 
very troubled expression. 

‘Good morning, gentlemen,’ said Lucia, rising and bowing to 
the two men ; ‘ good morning, Don Ernano!’ and before he had 
recovered from his astonishment, Lucia was out of the shop and 
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trotting away on her mule, leaving him to look after her and 
shake his head in perplexity, while he still held the beautifully 
plaited tail of hair in his hands. 

‘A very pretty customer, signor!’ said his visitors, who had 
not heard all that had passed. 

‘A lovely girl,’ answered Don Ernano thoughtfully, ‘ but 
strange, very strange, I can’t make her out.’ 

‘Have you bought the plait ?’ they asked. 

The barber shook his head gravely. 

‘What then ?’ they asked with curiosity. 

‘I don’t know,’ was the short answer, as the barber made 
hurried preparations for shaving his customers. 

He was anything but nervous in a general way, but to-day his 
hand trembled so much that he would certainly have performed 
his duties very clumsily if he had not made a great effort to 
recover his self-command. 

‘What does it mean?’ he muttered, when he found himself 
once more alone. *‘ What am I to do with it? I wonder whether it 
is a vow; I know the women about here do make strenge vows 
sometimes ; but she is so clever and sensible and not at all super- 
stitious.’ 

Don Ernano thought over the affair for some time, but as he 
could not arrive at any conclusion, he locked the plait of hair up 
in his cupboard, and spent the next few hours in a rather uncom- 
fortable state of mind, feeling that he was involved against his 
will in a matter which he did not understand. 


IV. 

Lucia reached Palenella again about midday, and rode into 
the village holding in her hand the kerchief she usually wore on 
her head, a circumstance which of itself would have been enough 
to attract attention, since uncovered heads were rarely seen in the 
village. But, as the absence of the kerchief revealed the fact that 
her heavy plait had disappeared leaving only a short, stubbly 
stump to show where once it had been, it was not many minutes 
before the whole village was exclaiming, ‘ Lucia’s hair has been 
cut off!’ 

The news had spread like wild fire even before Lucia reached 
her own door, and was speedily confirmed, if confirmation were 
needed, by the fearful outburst of weeping and wailing with which 
Mother Ceprano received her disfigured daughter. 

The old woman wrung her hands, tore her hair, uttered male- 
dictions, screamed and howled so wildly that she was heard even 
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in the farthermost houses, and the whole population speedily 
collected round the house. 

Lucia had not yet dismounted, and there she now sat on the 
mule, looking perfectly calm and collected, while the children 
danced round her mocking and jeering, and the men and women 
whispered and gazed in astonishment. 

It must be confessed that the villagers’ first feeling was one of 
hearty satisfaction in the proud Lucia’s humiliation. But they 
quite expected to see some young man appear waving the plait in 
triumph, and when they found this did not happen, their gratifi- 
cation gave way to wrath and indignation against the unknown 
person who had done the deed. The pride of the whole com- 
munity was hurt, and wild voices were heard shouting, ‘ Whoever 
it was he shall not go unpunished! A girl of our village—he has 
insulted us all, every one—he shall make it good or pay for it with 
his life !’ 

The men doubled their fists and raised their arms, uttering 
savage threats and imprecations, as they pressed round Lucia who 
sat like a statue, watching the growing excitement and tumult 
with intense interest. 

‘Who was it? who did it?’ they shouted to her from all sides. 
‘Do you know him? Who has dared to insult you and all of us? 
You must say who it is!’ were the cries uttered in various tones 
by a hundred angry men and women. 

‘ He must marry you, he must, or he shall die! Who was it? 
who?’ . 

‘A man in Palene,’ answered Lucia in a clear voice. 

‘Palene? he shall die if he won’t do his duty. But what is 
his name ?’ 

‘Don Ernano!’ 

‘What, he? a foreigner! the light-haired man! the sports- 
man!’ cried several voices. 

‘It’s all the same,’ screamed others, ‘it’s just the same. It 
would make no difference if he were a townsman—he ‘shall die if 
he won’t do you justice and restore you to honour; yes, he shall 
die by our hands,’ cried all, old and young, with angry, flashing 
eyes. 

‘He must give the village satisfaction at once,’ cried one who 
had taken the lead; ‘I will go tohim now. Take your knives, my 
men, and say who'll go with me ?’ 

‘I! I!’ cried at least twenty voices, and a number of men 
separated from the rest and started off at a rapid pace along the 
road to Palene. 

Lucia now dismounted, led the mule into his stable «ud 
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retreated to her dismal little room out of her mother’s way. Here 
she sat down quite exhausted on the only chair it contained, and 
drew a deep breath. 

‘Now no one can kill him for marrying me, for they will 
make him,’ she said softly to herself, ‘and he won’t refuse. He 
likes me, I’m sure of that now, and Pietro Antonio won’t dare to 
touch him, for he would have the whole village against him.’ 

It was about an hour after all this commotion that the first of 
the Palenella peasants entered Don Ernano’s wine-shop and called 
for a tumbler of wine. In a few seconds more another came in, 
and then a third, and before the barber knew where he was, his 
room was filled with peasants, all of whom carried knives in their 
gay-coloured sashes, and looked very menacing. 

Don Lugeno, though peaceably disposed, was a brave man 
enough, but he could not help feeling somewhat aghast on the 
present occasion, for there was evidently something strange about 
his visitors. , 

‘Don Ernano,’ began the spokesman, ‘ you have cut off the 
plait of one of our girls—eh? is it so?’ 

‘Yes!’ returned the barber with some embarrassment, but 
without the slightest suspicion of what was meant, or what the 
question boded. 

‘Have you the plait ?’ 

‘ Yes, I have.’ 

‘ Then please to show it to us.’ 

The barber went and fetched it from the cupboard and held it 
up, saying, ‘ Here it is.’ 

‘You know the girl?’ they inquired further. 

‘Yes, it is Lucia Ceprano; I have known her a long time.’ 

‘Good! Will you marry her?’ inquired the leader suddenly 
stepping up to the barber. 

‘ Marry—Lucia Ceprano?’ exclaimed Don Ernano quite 
taken a-back. 

‘Will you?’ and a dozen large knives flashed into the air, 
while in an instant the men had closed the entrance into the shop, 
surrounded the terrified owner and driven him into a corner. 

* Yes or no?’ said they in suppressed tones. 

Lugeno looked from one to the other and tried to collect him- 
self. He saw plainly enough that it was no laughing matter, for 
the men were looking at him with an expression of deadly hatred 
in their eyes, and they looked so sullen and determined that he 
felt he had never before been so immediately face to face with 
death. He could hardly breathe, but he struggled to say, ‘ Only 
tell me-——’ 
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‘Still, man,’ whispered the ringleader; ‘no shirking, and no 
unnecessary words. Answer me; will you marry Lucia Ceprano of 
Palenella, whose plait you have cut off, or not? Say you will, 
now, this instant, without any humbug, or in two minutes you are 
a dead man, as sure as we all stand here!’ 

A gleam of joy and relief came into Don Ernano’s eyes; he 
breathed more freely, and wiping his forehead, said with a smile, 
‘Why, of course I will, my men, with all my heart, if she will 
have me.’ 

‘She must!’ was the rejoinder, spoken in tones of as much 
determination as before. ‘Then you swear, here before us, to 
marry Lucia, as soon as possible, at all events within the month, 
and you will be married in our church, by our priest ?’ 

‘I swear it,’ said the barber with great alacrity. 

‘ That’s well; and you have acted wisely, master, let me tell 
you, for you would not have left your shop alive otherwise!’ 

Thereupon the men put up their knives, ordered some wine, 
each separately drank to the health of the still bewildered Don 
Ernano, bade him a polite farewell, and returned to the village. 
The evening was not far advanced when they reached Palenella, 
and going straight to Mother Ceprano’s house, they found her still 
lamenting and vituperating the rascal who had done the evil deed, 
while Lucia was sitting contentedly at the table eating her supper 
with a good appetite. 

‘We have good news for you, Lucia,’ cried a dozen voices; 
‘he'll marry you. He has solemnly sworn to marry you within 
the month. You may be quite easy about it, for he will do all 
that is right by you, and he will give us satisfaction. He isa 
clever man, much respected, and as good as anyone in the 
village.’ 

‘ Thank you, my friends, I am quite satisfied. You have done 
me a good turn and I'll never forget it,’ said Lucia, looking posi- 
tively radiant with happiness. 

That night the village was a long time in settling down to its 
usual state of quietness; for the men felt they had achieved a 
grand victory and could do no less than celebrate it, little guessing, 
of course, that they had been outwitted by a girl, and that so far 
from being the victors they had actually been defeated, and had 
had their own weapons turned against them. 

Meanwhile, in spite of her happiness, Lucia was feeling a little 
uneasy as to the way in which Don Lugeno might view her conduct, 
and very early in the morning she was in the shop again. So 
early was she, indeed, that he did not hear her enter, as he was 
busy with his coffee in the kitchen. 
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‘Don Ernano,’ began Lucia in a humble, tremulous tone, ‘can 
you forgive me?’ 

The barber turned round like a flash of lightning. 

‘Lucia! Lucia!’ he exclaimed joyously.; ‘ but, my dear girl, 
do for mercy’s sake tell me what it all means. Is it true? AmI 
really to marry you?’ 

‘Do you mind very much, signore? I thought—I fancied—’ 
said poor Lucia, trembling, and panting for breath. 

‘Mind! Ah, signorina, it is not that; I am only too happy 
to think I am to have such a dear, good, beautiful wife,’ said 
Lugeno consolingly, and his manner was so hearty as to leave no 
room for doubt as to his sincerity. ‘ My dearest girl, don’t cry; 
this happiness has come upon me like a—like a thunder-bolt. 
You’re the very wife I should have chosen above all others; but I 
don’t understand what has happened, or how it has all come about. 
Why, I have been forced to accept happiness such as I dared not 
even dream of at the point of twenty knives! How is it, dear 
signorina? And why did you make me cut off your plait ?’ 

Don Ernano spoke so kindly and pleasantly that Lucia had 
soon dried her tears, and now looking up at him with a beaming 
face, she said, ‘I will tell you all about it, Don Ernano. You see 
I was obliged to do as I did, or you could not have married me 
without incurring the vengeance of that wicked Pietro who is very 
angry at my refusing him. Now you are under the protection of 
the whole village, and he will take good care*not to come in your 
way.’ 

Then Lucia went on to tell her lover all the ins and outs of the 
affair, and how, after Pietro’s attempt two nights ago, she had 
made up her mind to get him to cut off her hair rather than let 
anyone else do so. 

‘ And now will you forgive me?’ she asked in a gentle, shame- 
faced tone. 

‘Forgive ? Ill thank you with all my heart, you dear, brave, 
clever girl. I declare you are wiser and cleverer than the wisest 
lawyer,’ and drawing the tall, handsome village maiden to him, he 
gave her a long kiss, which was cordially returned. 

‘What a pity about your beautiful hair! I wish it were grown 
again,’ said he, tenderly stroking his bride’s close-cropped head. 

‘Well, you are a hairdresser, so you must see what you can do,’ 
said Lucia ; ‘ but I have made a good exchange. Where is the girl 
who would not sacrifice the finest head of hair for a good husband, 
especially,’ she added shyly, ‘ when the lover himself cut it off ?’ 

While Lucia and Don Ernano were thus pleasantly engaged, 
there had been a great disturbance at Palenella. Pietro Antonio, 
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having just heard all that had happened, had hurried to the village 
in a furious passion. First he poured out his wrath on the 
peasants for their stupidity, and.then tried to set them against 
the barber, whom he had always hated, and now of course detested 
more than ever. He told the peasants that he was a crafty rascal, 
that he and the girl understood one another, and had acted in con- 
cert, and that he only wanted her money. 

But he soon found that this would not do. The villagers had 
no mind to be robbed of their triumph, and were quite certain they 
understood the matter better than he did, and they used such 
forcible arguments to convince Pietro of the justice of their views, 
that he retired to his bed for a fortnight, and after that, not only 
gave Palenella a very wide berth, but soon left the district and 
went to Naples. 

Mother Ceprano behaved in a most amiable and polite manner 
to her future son-in-law, who, by Lucia’s advice, determined to let 
the little property at Palenella and allow his mother-in-law the rent 
of it for her life. Also he made up his mind to sell his business in 
Palene and have a nice barber’s shop and small café in Rome, 
where he and Lucia would do their utmost to please their 
customers. 

Three weeks later the marriage was celebrated with much firing 
of guns and rockets in the presence not only of the whole village 
but of most of the inhabitants of the town of Palene, and there 
was every reason to: hope that it would prove a happy one, in spite 
of the strange way in which bride and bridegroom had been brought 
together. 
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BY CECIL POWER. 


CuarTer VIII. 


WOOD AND STONF., 


Cotin CuurcHILy’s first delight at the wood-carver’s at Exeter 
was of the sort that a man rarely feels twice ina lifetime. It was 
the joy of first emancipation. Hitherto, Colin had been only a 
servant, and had looked forward to a life of service. Not de- 
spondently or gloomily, for Colin was a son of the people, and he 
accepted servitude as his natural guerdon ; but blankly and with- 
out eagerness or repining. The children of the labouring class 
expect to walk through life in their humble way as through a set 
task, where a man may indeed sometimes meet with stray episodes 
of pleasure (especially that one human episode of love-making), 
but where for the most part he will come across nothing whatso- 
ever save interminable rules and regulations. Now, however, 
Colin felt himself free and happy: he had got a trade and a career 
before him, and a trade and a career into which he could throw 
himself with his utmost ardour. For the first time in his life, 
Colin began dimly to feel that he too had something in him. How 
could he possibly have got up an enthusiasm about the vicar’s 
boots, or about the proper way to deliver letters on a silver salver ? 
But when it came to carving roses and plums out of solid ma- 
hogany or walnut, why, that of course was a very different sort of 
matter. 

Even at Wootton Mandeville, the boy had somehow suspected, 
in his vague inarticulate fashion (for the English agricultural class 
has no tongue in which to express itself), that he too had artistic 
taste and power. When he heard the vicar talking to his friends 
about paintings or engravings, he recognised that he could under- 
stand and appreciate all that the vicar said; nay, more; on two or 
three occasions he had even boldly ventured to conceive that he 
saw certain things in certain pictures which the vicar, in his cold, 
dry, formal fashion, with his coldly critical folding eyeglass, could 
never have dreamt of or imagined. In his heart of hearts, even 
then, the boy somehow half knew that the vicar saw what the 
vicar was capable of seeing in each work, but that he, Colin 
Churchill the page-boy, penetrated into the very inmost feeling 
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and meaning of the original artist. So much, in his inarticulate 
way, the boy had sometimes surprised himself by dimly fancying; 
but as he had no language in which to speak such things, even to 
himself, and only slowly learnt that language afterwards, he didn’t 
formulate his ideas in his own head for a single minute, allow- 
ing them merely to rest there in the inchoate form of shapeless 
feeling. 

Now, at Exeter, however, all this was quite altered. In the 
aisles of the great cathedral, looking up at the many-coloured 
saints in the windows, and listening to the long notes of the 
booming organ, Colin Churchill’s soul awoke and knew itself. The 
gift that was in him was not one to be used for himself alone, a 
mere knack of painting pictures to decorate the bare walls of his 
bedroom, or of making clay images for little Minna to stick upon 
the fisherman’s wooden mantelshelf: it was a talent admired and 
recognised of other people, and to be employed for the noble and 
useful purposes of carving pine-apple posts for walnut bedsteads 
or conventional scrolls for fashionable chimneypieces. To such 
great heights did emancipated Colin Churchill now aspire. Even 
his master allowed him to see that he thought well of him. The 
boy was given tools to work with, and instructed in the use of 
them; and he learnt how to employ them so fast that the master 
openly expressed his surprise and satisfaction. In a very few 
weeks Colin was fairly through the first stage of learning, and was 
set to produce bits of scroll-work from his own design, for a wains- 
cotted recom in the house of a resident canon. 

For seven months Colin went on at his wood-carving with 
unalloyed delight, and wrote every week to tell Minna how much 
he liked the work, and what beautiful wooden things he would 
now be able to make her. But at the end of those seven months, 
as luck would have it (whether good luck or ill luck the future 
must say), Colin chanced to fall in one day with a strange com- 
panion. One afternoon a heavy-looking Italian workman dropped 
casually into the workshop where Colin Churchill was busy carving. 
The boy was cutting the leaves of a honeysuckle spray from life 
for a long moulding. The Italian watched him closely fora while, 
and then he said in his liquid English, ‘Zat is good. You can 
carve, mai boy. You must come and see me at mai place. I 
wawrk for Smeez and Whatgood.’ 

Colin turned round, blushing with pleasure, and looked at the 
Italian. He couidn’t tell why, but somehow in his heart instinc- 
tively, he felt more proud of that workman’s simple expression of 
satisfaction at his work than he had felt even when the vicar told 
him, in his stiff, condescending, depreciatory manner, that there 
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was ‘some merit in the bas-relief and drawings.’ Smith and 
Whatgood were stone-cutters in the town, who did a large trade 
in tombstones and ‘ monumental statuary.’ No doubt the Italian 
was one of their artistic hands, and Colin took his praise with a 
flush of sympathetic pleasure. It was handicraftsman speaking 
critically and appreciatively of handicraftsman. 

‘ What’s your name, sir?’ he asked the man politely. 

‘You could not pronounce it,’ answered the Italian, smiling 
and showing his two fine rows of pure white teeth. ‘ Giuseppe 
Cicolari. You cannot pronounce it.’ 

‘Giuseppe Cicolari,’ the boy repeated slowly, with the precise 
intonation the Italian had given it, for he had the gift of vocal 
imitation, like all men of Celtic blood (and the Dorsetshire peasant 
is mainly Celtic). ‘Giuseppe Cicolari! a pretty name. Do you 
carve figures for Smith and Whatgood ?’ 

‘I am zair sculptor,’ the Italian replied, proudly. ‘I carve for 
zem. I carve ze afflicted widow, in ze classical costume, who bends 
under ze weeping willow above ze oorn containing the ashes of 
her decease husband. You have seen ze afflicted widow? Ha, I 
carve her. Sheisexpensive. And I carve ze basso-rilievo of Hope, 
gazing toward ze sky, in expectation of ze glorious resurrection. I 
carve also busts; I carve ornamental figures. Come and see me. 
You are a good workman. I will show you mai carvings.’ 

Colin liked the Italian at first sight: there was a pride in his 
calling about him which he hadn’t yet seen in English workmen—a 
certain consciousness of artistic worth that pleased and interested 
him. So thenext Saturday evening, when they left off work early, 
he went round to see Cicolari. The Italian smiled again, warmly, 
as soon as he saw the boy coming. ‘So you have come,’ he said, 
in his slow English. ‘ Zatis well. If you will be artist, you must 
watch ozzer artist. Ze art does not come of himself, it is learnt.’ 
And he took Colin round to see his works of statuary. 

There was one little statuette among the others, a small figure 
of Bacchus, ordered from the clay by a Plymouth shipowner, that 
pleased Colin’s fancy especially. It wasn’t remotely like the 
Thorwaldsen at Wootton; that he felt intuitively; it was a mere 
clever, laughing, merry figure, executed with some native facility, 
but with very little real delicacy or depth of feeling. Still, Colin 
liked it, and singled it out at once amongst all the mass of afflicted 
widows and weeping children as a real genuine living human figure. 
The Italian was charmed at his selection. ‘Ah, yes,’ he said; 
‘zat is good. You havechoosed right. Zat is ze best of ze collec- 
tion. I wawrk at zat from life. It is from ze model.’ And he 
showed all his teeth again in his satisfaction. 
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Colin took a little of Cicolari’s moist clay up in his hand and 
began roughly moulding it into the general shape of the little 
Bacchus. He did it almost without thinking of what he was doing, 
and talking all the time, or listening to the Italian’s constant 
babble; and Cicolari, with a little disdainful smile playing round 
the corners of his full lips, made no outward comment, but only 
waited, with a complacent sense of superiority, to see what the 
English boy would make of his Bacchus. Colin worked away at 


‘the familiar clay, and seemed to delight in the sudden return to 


that plastic and responsive material. For the first time since he 
had been at Begg’s wood-carving works, it suddenly struck him 
that clay was an infinitely finer and more manageable medium 
than that solid, soulless, intractable wood. Soon, he threw him- 
self unconsciously into the task of moulding, and worked away 
silently, listening to Cicolari’s brief curt criticisms of men and 
things, for hour afterhour. In the delight of finding himself once 
more expending his energies upon his proper material (for who can 
doubt that Colin Churchill was a born sculptor?) he forgot the 
time—nay, he forgot time and space both, and saw and felt nothing 
on earth but the artistic joy of beautiful workmanship. Cicolari 
stood by gossiping, but said never a word about the boy’s Bacchus. 
At first, indeed (though he had admired Colin’s wood-work), he 
expected to see a grotesque failure. Next, as the work grew 
slowly under the boy’s hands, he made up his mind that he would 
produce a mere stiff, lifeless, wooden copy. But by-and-by, as 
Colin added touch after touch with his quick deft fingers, the 
Italian’s contempt passed into surprise, and his surprise into wonder 
and admiration. At last, when the boy had finished his rough 
sketch of the head to his own satisfaction, Cicolari gasped a little, 
open-mouthed, and then said slowly, ‘ You have wawrked in ze clay 
before, mai friend ?’ 

Colin nodded. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ just to amuse myself, don’t ’ee 
see? Only just copyin’ the figures at the vicarage.’ 

The Italian put his head on one side, and then on another, and 
looked critically at the copy of the Bacchus Of course it was only 
a raw adumbration, as yet, of the head and bust, but he saw quite 
enough to know at a glance that it was the work of a born 
sculptor. The vicar had half guessed as much, in his dilettante 
hesitating way: but the workman, who knew what modelling was, 
saw it indubitably at once in that moist Bacchus, ‘ Mai friend,’ 
he said decisively, through his closed teeth, ‘ you must not stop at 
ze wood-carving. You must go to Rome and be a sculptor. Yes. 
To Rome. To Rome. You must go to Rome and pe a sculptor.’ 
The man said it with just a tinge of jealousy in his tone, for 
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he saw that Colin Churchill could not only copy but could also 
improve upon his Bacchus. Still, he said it so heartily and 
earnestly, that Colin, now well awakened from his absorbing 
pursuit, laughed a boyish laugh of mingled amusement and 
exultation. ‘To Rome!’ he cried gaily. ‘To Rome! Why, Mr. 
Cicolari, that’s where all the pictures are, by Raffael and Michael 
Angelo and them, that I used to see at the vicarage. Rome! 
why, isn’t that the capital of Italy?’ For he put together naively 
the two facts about Rome which he had yet gathered, the one from 
the vicar’s study, and the other from the meagre little geography 
book in use at the Wootton national school. 

‘Ze capital of Italy!’ cried the Italian contemptuously. 
‘Yes, mai friend, it is ze capital of Italy. And it is somesing 
more zan zat. I tell you, it is ze capital of art.’ 

Colin Churchill was old enough now to understand the mean- 
ing of those words: and from that day onward, he never ceased to 
remember that’ the goal of all his final endeavours must be to 
reach Rome, the capital of art, and then learn to be a sculptor. 


Cuaprter IX, 
CONSPIRACY. 


Arter that, Colin went many days and evenings to see 
Cicolari: and the more he talked with him and the more he 
watched him, the more dissatisfied did the boy get with the 
intractability of wood, and the more enamoured did he become of 
the absolute plasticity of clay and marble. How could he ever 
have been such a fool, he thought to himself, after having once 
known what he could do with the kneaded mud of Wootton lake, 
as to consent—nay, to consent gladly—to work in stupid, hard, 
irresponsive walnut, instead of in his own familiar, plastic, 
all-potential material? Why, wood, do what you would to it, 
was wood still: clay, and after clay, marble, would answer 
immediately to every mood and fancy and idea of the restless 
changeable human personality. The fact was, the ten or twelve 
months Colin Churchill had spent at Exeter had made a vast 
difference to his unfolding intellect. He was going to school now 
—to the university of native art: he was learning himself and his 
own powers; learning to pit his own views and opinions against 
those of other and less artistic workmen. Every day, though he 
couldn’t have told ycu so himself, the boy was beginning to 
understand more and more clearly that while the other artificers 
he saw around him had decent training, he himself had instinctive 
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genius. He ought to have employed that genius upon marble, 
and now he was throwing it away upon mere wood. When one of 
the canons called in one day patronisingly to praise his wooden 
roses, he could scarcely even be civil to the good man: praising 
his wooden roses, indeed, when he saw that fellow Cicolari engaged 
in modelling from the life a smiling Bacchus! It was all too 
atrocious ! 

‘ Mai friend,’ Cicolari said to him one day, as he was moulding 
a bit of clay in his new acquaintance’s room, into the counterfeit 
presentment of Cicolari’s own bust, ‘you should not stop at ze 
wood wawrk. You have no freedom in ze wood, no liberty, no 
motion. It is all flat, stupid, ungraceful. You are fit for better 
sings. Leave ze wood and come here and wawrk wiz me.’ 

Colin sighed deeply. ‘I wish I could, Mr. Cicolari,’ he said 
eagerly. ‘I was delighted with the wood at first, and now I’m 
disgusted at ’un. But I can’t leave ’un till I’m twenty-one, 
because I’m bound apprentice to it, and I’ve got to go on with the 
thing now whether I like ’un or not.’ 

Cicolari made a wry face, expressive of a very nasty taste, and 
went through a little pantomime of shrugs and open hand-lifting, 
which did duty instead of several vigorous sentences in the Italian 
language. Colin readily translated the pantomime as meaning in 
English, ‘If I were you, I wouldn’t trouble myself about that for 
a moment.’ 

‘But I can’t help it, Colin answered in his own spoken 
tongue ; ‘I’m obliged to go on whether I choose to or not.’ 

Cicolari screwed himself up tightly, and held his hands, palms 
outward, on a level with his ears, in the most suggestive fashion. 
‘ England is a big country,’ he observed enigmatically. 

Colin’s face flushed at the vague hint, but he said nothing. 

‘You see,’ Cicolari went on quickly, ‘you are a boy yet. 
When you come to Exeter, you are still a child. You come from 
your own village, your country, and you know nossing of ze wawrld. 
Zis master and ze priest of your village between zem, zey bind you 
down and make you sign a paper, indenture you call it, and 
promise to wawrk for zem zese six years. It is ridiculous. When 
you come here, you do not know your own mind: you do {not 
understand how it differs, wood and marble. Now you are older: 
you understand that; it is absurd zat you muss stand by ze agree- 
ment,’ 

Colin listened and took in the words eagerly. ‘ But what can 
Ido, Mr. Cicolari ?’ he asked in suspense. ‘ Where can I goto? 

‘England is a big country,’ the Italian repeated, with yet 
another speaking pantomime. ‘There are plenty railways in 
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England. There is wawrk for clever lads in London. I have 
friends zere who carve in marble. Why should you not go zere ?’ 

‘Run away ?’ Colin said, interrogatively. 

‘Run away, if you call it zat,’ Cicolari replied, bowing with his 
curved hands in front of his breast, apologetically. ‘* What does 
it matter, ze name? Run away, if zey will not let yougo. I 
care not what you call it. Zey try to keep you unjustly; you try 
to get away from zem. Zat is all.’ 

‘But I’ve got no money to go with,’ Colin cried, faltering. 

‘Zen get some,’ Cicolari answered with a shrug. 

Colin thought a good deal about that suggestion afterwards, 
and the more he thought about it, the more did it seem to him 
just and proper. A week or two later, little Minna came over to 
Exeter for a trip, nominally to do a few errands of household 
shopping, but really of course to see Colin; and to her the boy 
confided this difficult case of conscience. Was the signature 
obtained from him when he first came to Exeter binding on him 
now that he knew more fully his own powers, and rights, and 
capabilities. 

Colin was by this time a handsome lad of sixteen, while little 
black-eyed gipsy-faced Minna, though two years younger than him, 
was already budding out into a pretty woman, as such dark types 
among the labouring classes are apt to do with almost oriental 
precocity. 

‘What should you do, Colin,’ she repeated warmly, as the boy 
propounded his question in casuistry to her for her candid solution. 
‘Why, just you go and do what Mr. Chickaleary tells you, won’t ’ee, 
sure ?’ 

‘But would it be right, Minna?’ Colin asked. ‘ You know, I 
signed the agreement with them.’ 

‘ What’s the odds of that, stupid? ’ Minna answered composedly. 
‘That were a year ago an’ more, weren’t it? You weren’t no 
more nor a boy then, Lord bless ’ee.’ 

‘A year older nor you are now, Minna,’ Colin objected. 

‘ Ah, but you didn’t know nothing about this sculpturin’ then, 
you see, Colin. They tooked advantage of you, that’s what they 
did. They hadn’t ought to have done it.’ 

‘But, i say, Minna, why shouldn’t I wait till I’m twenty-one, 
an’ then take up the marble business, eh ?’ 

‘What rubbish the boy do talk,’ Minna cried imperiously. 
‘ Twenty-one indeed! Talk about twenty-one! Why, by that time 
you'd ’a got fixed in the wood-carving, and couldn’t change your 

trade for marble or nothin’. If you're goin’ to change, you must do 
it quickly.’ 
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‘IT hate the wood-carving, Colin said, gloomily. 

‘Then run away from it and be done wi’ it.’ 

‘Run away from it! Oh, Minna, do you know that they could 
catch me and put me in prison ?’ 

‘I'd go to prison an’ laugh at ’em, sooner nor I’d be bound for 
all those years against my will,’ Minna answered firmly. ‘ Least- 
ways I would if I was a man, Colin.’ 

That last touch was the straw that broke the camel’s back with 
poor Colin. ‘I'll go,’ he cried; ‘ but where on earth can I go to? 
It’s no use goin’ back to Wootton. Vicar’d help ’em to put me in 
prison.’ 

‘I'd like to see ’em,’ Minna answered, with her little eyes 
flashing. ‘But why can’t you go to London like Mr. Chickaleary 
told you?’ 

‘Cicolari, Minna,’ Colin said, correcting her as gravely and 
distinctly as the vicar had corrected Miss Eva. ‘The Italians call 
it Cicolari. It’s as well to be right whenever we can, ain’t it? 
Well, I can’t go to London, because I’ve got no money to go with. 
I don’t know as I could get any work when I got there; but I 
know I can’t get there without any money ; so that settles it.’ 

Minna rose from the seat in the Northernhay where they were 
spending Colin’s dinner-hour together, and walked slowly up and 
down for a minute or two without speaking. Then she said, with 
a little hesitation, ‘ Colin!’ 

‘ Well, Minna.’ 

‘I could lend ’ee—lend you—nine shillin’.’ 

‘Nine shillings, Minna! Why, where on earth did you get ’em 
from?’ 

‘Saved ’em,’ Minna answered laconically. ‘Fish father give 
me. In savins bank.’ 

‘ What for, Minna ?’ 

Minna hesitated again, still more markedly. Though she was 
only fourteen, there was a good deal of the woman in her already. 
‘Because,’ she said at last timidly, ‘I thought it was best to begin 
savin’ up all my money now, in case—in case I should ever want 
to furnish house if I was to get married.’ 

Country boy as he was, and child as she was, Colin felt in- 
stinctively that it wouldn’t be right of him to ask her anything 
further about the money. ‘ But, Minna,’ he said, colouring a little, 
‘even if I was to borrow it all from you, all your nine shillings, it 
wouldn’t be enough to take me to London.’ 

Minna had a brilliant idea. ‘ Wait for a ’scursion,’ she said 
simply. 

Colin looked at her with admiring eyes. ‘Well, Minna,’ he 
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cried enthusiastically, ‘ you are a bright one, and no mistake. 
That’s a good idea, that is. I should never have thought of that. 
I could carve you, Minna, so that a stranger anywhere’d know who 
it was the minute he set eyes on it; but I should never have 
thought of that, I can tell you.’ 

Minna smiled and nodded, the dimple in her brown cheek 
growing deeper, and the light in her bright eye merrier than ever. 
What a vivacious, expressive little face it was, really! ‘I'll tell 
you what I’d do,’ Minna said, with her sharp determination as if 
she were fifty. ‘I'd go first and ask Mr. Whats-his-name to let 
me off the rest of my ’prenticeship. I’d tell him I didn’t like 
wood, an’ I wanted to go an’ make statues. Then if he said to 
me, “ You go on with the wood-carvin’ an’ don’t bother me,” I’d 
say, “No, I don’t do another stroke for you.” Then if he hit me, 
Td leave off, I would, an’ refuse to work another turn till he was 
tired of it. But if he hardened his heart then, an’ wouldn’t let 
ee go still, I'd wait till there was a ’scursion, I would, and then 
I'd run away to Mr. Chick-o-lah-ree’s friends in London. That’s 
what I’d do if I was you, Colin.’ 

‘TI will, Minna,’ Colin faltered out in reply ; ‘I will,’ 

‘Do ’ee, Colin,’ Minna cried eagerly, catching his arm. ‘ Do 
‘ee, Colin, and I’ll send ’ee the money. Oh, Colin, I know if you'd 
only get ’prenticed to the sculpturin’, you’d grow to be as grand a 
man—as grand as parson.’ 

‘Minna,’ Colin said, taking her hand in his as if it were a 
lady’s, ‘thank you very much for the money, an’ if { have to work 
my fingers to the bone for it, I'll send it back to ’ee.’ 

‘Don’t ’ee do that, Colin, oh don’t ’ee do that,’ Minna cried 
eagerly. ‘I'd a great deal rather for you to keep it.’ 

When Colin told Cicolari of this episode (suppressing so much 
of it as he thought proper), the Italian laughed and showed all his 
teeth, and remarked with a smile that Colin was very young yet. 
But he promised staunchly to keep the boy’s secret, and to give 
him good introductions to his former employer in London. 

The die was cast now, and Colin Churchill resolutely deter- 
mined in his own mind that he would abide by it. So a few days 
later he screwed up courage towards evening to go to Mr. Begg, 
his master, and for form’s sake, at least, ask to be let off the 
remainder of his apprenticeship. ‘At any rate,’ he thought to 
himself, ‘I won’t try running away till I’ve tried in a straight- 
forward way to get him to cancel the indentures I signed when I 
didn’t really know what I was signing.’ 

Mr. Begg, that eminently respectable Philistine cabinet- 
maker, opened his eyes in blank astonishment when he actually 
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heard with his two waking ears this extraordinary and unpre- 
cedented request. ‘ Let you off the rest of your time, Churchill!’ 
he cried, incredulously. ‘Was that what you said, boy? Let— 
you—off—the rest—of—your—time ?’ 

‘Yes,’ Colin answered, with almost dogged firmness; ‘I said 
that.’ 

‘And why, Churchill?’ Mr, Begg asked again, lost in amaze- 
ment. ‘And why?’ 

*‘ Because, sir, I don’t like wood-carving, and I feel I could do 
a great deal better at marble.’ 

Mr. Begg gazed up at him (he was a little man and Colin was 
tall) in utter surprise and hesitation. ‘ You’re not mad, are 
you, Churchill ?’ he inquired cautiously. ‘ You're not mad, are 

ou?’ 
, ‘No, sir, Colin replied stoutly ; ‘ but I think I must have been 
when I signed them indentures.’ 

The cabinet-maker went into his little office, called Colin in, 
and then sat down in a dazed manner to hear this strange thing 
out to its final termination. Colin burst forth, then, with his 
impassioned pleading, astonishing himself by the flood of native 
eloquence with which he entreated Mr. Begg to release him from 
that horrid wood-carving, and let him follow his natural calling as 
a sculptor in clay and marble. He didn’t know what he was 
doing when he signed the indentures; he had only just come fresh 
from his life as a servant. Now he knew he had the makings of a 
sculptor in him, and a sculptor alone he wished to be. Mr. Begg 
regarded him askance all the time, as a man might regard a stray 
dog of doubtful sanity, but said never a single word, for good or 
for evil. When Colin had worn himself out with argument and 
exhortation, the cabinet-maker rose from his high seat, unlocked 
his desk mechanically, and took out of it his copy of Colin’s 
indentures. He read them all through carefully to himself, and 
then he laid them down with the puzzled air of one who meets for 
the first time in his life with some inexplicable practical enigma. 
‘This is very strange, Churchill,’ he muttered, coolly, half to 
himself; ‘this is really most remarkable. There’s no mistake or 
flaw of any sort in those indentures; nothing on earth to invali- 
date ’em or throw doubt upon them in anyway. Your signature’s 
there as clear as daylight. I can’t understand it. You’ve always 
been a good workman—the best apprentice, take you all round, 
I’ve ever ’ad ere; and Canon Melville, he’s praised your carving 
most uncommonly, and so they all do. A good, honest-working, 
industrious lad I’ve always found you, one time with another ; 
not such a great eater neither; and I was very well satisfied 
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altogether with you till this very evening. And now you come 
and say you want to cancel your indentures, and go to the stone- 
cutting! Never heard anything so remarkable in all my life! 
Why, you're worth more than a hundred pounds to me! I 
couldn’t let you go, not if you was to pay me for it.’ 

Poor Colin! how he wished at that moment that he had been 
idle, careless, voracious and good-for-nothing! His very virtues, 
it seemed, were turning against him. He had thrown himself so 
heartily into the wood-carving at first that his master had found 
him worth half a dozen common apprentices. He fumbled in his 
pocket nervously at little Minna’s poor nine shillings which he 
had changed that very morning from her post-office order. 

‘Can’t you understand, Mr. Begg,’ he said at last, despairingly, 
‘that a fellow may change his mind? He may feel he can do 
one thing a great deal better than another, and he may have a 
longing to do that thing and nothing else, because he loves it?’ 

Mr. Begg gazed at him stolidly. ‘Cabinet-making’s a very 
good trade,’ he said in his dull methodical bourgeois tone ; ‘ and so, 
no doubt, ’s stone-cutting. But these indentures ’ere bind you 
down to the cabinet-making, Churchill, and not to the sculpture 
business. There’s your signature to em; and you've got to stick 
to it. So that’s the long and the short of it.’ 

‘But it’s not the end of it,’ Colin answered in his most 
stubborn voice (and your Dorsetshire man can be very stubborn 
indeed when he pleases). ‘If you don’t let me off my indentures 
as I ask you, you'll have to put up in future with what you can 
get out of me.’ 

Next morning, when it was time to begin work, Colin marched 
as usual into the workshop, and took up a gouge as if to continue 
carving the panel on which he was engaged. But instead of 
doing anything to the purpose, he merely kept on chipping off 
small splinters of wood in an aimless fashion for half an hour. 
After a time, Mr. Begg observed him, and came up to see what he 
was doing, but said nothing. All through the day, Colin went on 
in the same manner, and from time to time Mr. Begg looked in 
and found the work no further advanced than it had been last 
evening ; still, he said nothing. When the time came to shut up 
the shop, Mr. Begg looked at him sternly, but only uttered a 
single sentence: ‘We shall have the law of you, Churchill; we 
shall have the law of you.’ 

Colin stared him back stolidly and answered never a word. 

For a whole week, this passive duel between the man and boy 
went on, and towards the end of that time Mr. Begg began to grow 
decidedly violent. He shook Colin fiercely, he boxed his ears, he 
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even hit him once or twice across the head with his wooden ruler ; 
but Colin was absolutely immovable. To all that Mr. Begg said 
the boy returned only one answer: ‘ I mean to bea sculptor, not a 
wood-carver.’ Mr. Begg had never seen anything like it. 

‘The obstinacy and the temper of that boy Churchill,’ he said 
to his brother-tradesmen, ‘is really something altogether in- 
credulous.’ (It may be acutely conjectured that he really meant 
to say ‘ incredible.’) 

Sunday came at last, and on Sunday, Colin went round to visit 
Cicolari. The Italian listened sympathetically to the boy’s story, 
and then he said, ‘I have an idea of mai own, mai friend. Let us 
both go to London together. I have'saved some money; I want 
to set up on mai own account as a sculptor. You will go wiz me. 
I have quarrelled wiz Smeez. We will start to-morrow morning. 
I will pay you wages, good wages, and you will wawrk for me, and 
be mai assistant.’ 

‘But I’ve only got nine shillings,’ Colin answered. 

‘I will lend you the rest,’ Cicolari said. 

Colin closed with the offer forthwith, and went home to Mr. 
Begg’s trembling with excitement. 

Early next morning, he tied up his clothes in his handkerchief, 
crept downstairs noiselessly, and let himself out by the back-door. 
Then he ran without stopping all the way to the St. David’s station, 
and found Cicolari waiting for him in the booking office. As the 
engine steamed out of the station, Colin felt that he was leaving 
slavery and wood-carving behind him for ever, and was fairly on 
his way to London, Rome, and a career as a sculptor. 

Mr. Begg, when he found that Colin was really gone, didn’t 
for a moment attempt to follow him. It was no use, he said, to 
throw good money after bad: the boy had made up his mind not 
to work at wood-carving; he was as stubborn as a mule; and 
nothing on earth would ever make him again into a good apprentice. 
So, though he felt perfectly sure that that nasty foreigner fellow 
had enticed away the boy for his own purposes, he wouldn’t 
attempt to bring him back or take the trouble to have him punished. 
After all, he reflected to himself philosophically, as things had 
lately turned out, it was a good riddance of bad rubbish. Besides, 
it would be rather an awkward thing to come out before the 
magistrate that he had hit the boy more than once across the head 
with a wooden ruler. 

Two days later, it was known in Wootton Mandeville that that 
lad o’ Churchill’s had gone and broke his indentures and runned 
away from Exeter along of a furrener chap o’ the name of Chicka- 
leary. The vicar received the news with the placid contentment of a 
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magnanimous man, who has done his duty, and has nothing to 
reproach himself with, but who always told you so from the very 
beginning. ‘I quite expected it, Eva,’ he said loftily ; ‘I fully 
expected it. Those Churchills were always a bad radical lot, and this 
boy’s just about the very worst amongthem. When I discovered his 
slight taste for carving, I feared it was hardly right to encourage the 
lad in ideas above his station: but I was determined to give him a 
chance, and now this is how he goes and repays us. I did my 
best for him: very respectable man, Begg, and well recommended 
by Canon Harbottle. But the boy has no perseverance, no appli- 
cation, no stability. Put him to one thing, and he runs away at 
once and tries to do another. Quite what I expected, quite what 
I expected.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ Eva ventured to say suggestively, ‘if you'd sent him 
toa sculptor’s in London at first, uncle, he might have been perfectly 
ready tostopthere. But yousee his natural taste was for sculpture, 
not for wood-carving; and I’m not altogether surprised myself to 
hear he should have left Exeter.’ 

The vicar put up his double eyeglass and surveyed Eva from 
head to foot, as though she were some wild animal, with a stare of 
mingled amazement and incredulity. ‘Well, he said slowly, 
opening the door to dress for dinner. ‘Upon my word! What 
the young people of this generation are coming to is really more 
than I can answer for,’ 


CHAPTER X. 


MINNA IMPROVES HERSELF. 


Five years is a long slice out of a young man’s life, but the five 
years that Colin Churchill spent with Cicolari in London were of a 
sort that he need never have regretted; for though the work he 
learnt to do in the Italian’s little shop and studio in the Maryle- 
bone Road was mainly self-taught, he found Cicolari always 
sympathetic and anxious to help him, and he had such oppor- 
tunities of study and improvement at the British Museum, and 
the South Kensington, and the great houses in the suburban 
counties, as he could never have obtained in the artless wilds of 
his native west country. It was a grand day for Colin, the day 
when he first entered the smoky galleries in Great Russell Street, 
and feasted his eyes on those magnificent Hellenic torsos, carved 
by the vivifying chisel of Pheidias himself. Cicolari was an easy 
master: he had an Italian’s love of art for art’s sake, and he was 
proud of ‘ mai Englishman,’ as he used to call him; the boy whom 
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he had himself discovered in the midst of a profoundly inartistic 
race, and released from the petty drudgery of an uncongenial 
vulgar calling. He felt a genuine interest in Colin’s success; so 
he allowed the boy as much time as possible for visiting the places 
where he could see the finest works of art in England, and helped 
him to see those which are usually locked up in rich men’s taste- 
less houses from the eyes of all who would most appreciate them. 

Colin’s own taste and love for art, too, were daily developing. 
He saw all that he could see, and he read about all that he couldn’t 
see, spending every penny of his spare money (after he had repaid 
poor little Minna’s nine shillings) on books about sculpture and 
painting, and making frequent visits to the reading-room and 
galleries at the great Museum. Now and then, too, when the 
trade in mourning widows was slack, when busts were flat and 
statuettes far from lively, Cicolari would run down into the 
country with him, and explore the artistic wonders of the big 
houses. At Deepdene they could look at Thorwaldsen’s Jason and 
Canova’s Venus; at Knole they gazed upon Vandycks, and Rey- 
nolds’s, and Constables, and Gainsboroughs; in London itself they 
had leave to visit the priceless art collections at Stafford House, 
and half-a-dozen other great private galleries. So Colin Churchill’s 
mind expanded rapidly, in the midst of the atmosphere it should 
naturally have breathed. Not books alone, but the mighty works 
of the mightiest workers, were the documents from which he spelt 
out slowly his own artistic education. Later on, men who met 
Colin Churchill at Rome—men who had gone through the regular 
dull classical round of our universities—were astonished to find 
that the Dorsetshire peasant-sculptor, of whom they had heard so 
much, was a widely cultivated and well-read man. They expected 
to see an inspired boor, wielding a sculptor’s mallet in a rude 
labourer’s hand: they were surprised to meet a handsome young 
man, of delicate features and fineiy-stored mind, who talked about 
Here and Aphrodite, and the nymphs who came to visit the bound 
Prometheus, as if he had known them personally and intimately 
all his life long in their own remote Hellenic dwelling places. 

And indeed, though the university where Colin Churchill took 
his degree with honours was not one presided over by doctors in 
red hoods and proctors in velvet sleeves, one may well doubt 
whether he did not penetrate quite as deeply, after all, into the 
inmost recesses of the great Hellenic genius as most men who have 
learnt to write iambic trimeters from well-trained composition 
masters, with the most careful avoidance of that ugly long syllable 
before the cretic in the two last feet, to which the painstaking 
scholar attaches so much undue importance, Do you think, my 
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good Mr. Dean, or excellent Senior Censor, that a man cannot 
learn just as much about the Athens of Pericles from the Elgin 
Marbles as from a classical dictionary or a dog-eared Thucydides ? 
Do you suppose that to have worked up the first six Iliads with a 
Liddell and Scott brings you in the end so very much nearer the 
heart and soul of the primitive Achzans than to have studied 
with loving care the vases in the British Museum, or even to have 
followed with a sculptor’s eye the exquisite imaginings of divine 
John Flaxman? Why, where do you suppose Flaxman himself 
got his Homer from, except from the very same source as poor, 
self-taught Colin Churchill—-Mr. Alexander Pope’s correctly colour- 
less and ingenious travesty? Do you really believe there is no un- 
derstanding the many-sided essentially artistic Greek idiosyncrasy 
except through the medium of the twenty-four written signs from 
alpha to omega? Colin Churchill didn’t believe so, at least: and 
who that has seen his Alcestis, or his Agamemnon and Clytemnes- 
tra, or his Death of Antigone, can fail to admit that they are in 
very truth the direct offshoots of the Hellas of Sophocles, and 
/Eschylus, and Pheidias ? 

All Colin Churchill’s reading was, in its way, sculpturesque. 
Of poetry, he loved Milton better than Shakespeare. Shakespeare 
is the painter’s poet, Milton the sculptor’s: and he wearied out 
his soul because he could never rise in clay to his own evasive 
mental image of the Miltonic Satan. He read Shelley, too, most 
Greek of Englishmen, and took more than one idea for future 
statues from those statuesque tragedies and poems. But best of 
all he loved Eschylus, whom he couldn’t read in the original, to 
be sure, but whom he followed through half-a-dozen translations 
till he had read himself into the very inmost spirit of the Aga- 
memnon and the Perse and the Prometheus. The man who has 
fed his fancy on Aéschylus, Milton, and Shelley, and his eyes on 
Michael Angelo, Thorwaldsen, and Flaxman, is not, after all, wholly 
wanting in the elements of the highest and purest culture. 

Two years after Colin went to live at the little workshop in the 
Marylebone Road, another person came to swell the population of 
the great metropolis by a unit, and to correspondingly diminish 
the dwindling account at Wootton Mandeville. Minna Wroe was 
now sixteen, and for a year past she had been living out at service 
as kitchen-maid at the village doctor’s. But Minna was an 
ambitious small body, and had a soul above dish-cloths. So she 
kept the precious nine shillings that Colin had returned to her 
well hoarded in her own little purse, and added to them from time 
to time whatever sums she could manage to save from her small 
wages—for wages are low in Dorsetshire, and white caps cost 
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money both for the buying and washing, you may be certain. 
When her sixteenth birthday had fairly come and gone, Minna 
gave notice to her mistress, and at the end of her month started 
off to London, like so many other young people of both sexes, to 
seek her fortune. 

‘Dear Colin,’ she wrote to him a day or two before from the 
doctor’s at Wootton, ‘I am coming up to London to look out for 
a situation on Monday next and I should be very glad if you 
could meet me at Paddinton Station at 6.30. I have not got a 
situation but I hope soon to get one there is lots to be had in 
London and has you are their I should like to be in London. 
Please dear Colin come to meet me as I am going to Mrs. Woods 
of Wootton till I get a situation to lodge with love from all so no 
more at present from your old Friend, Minna.’ 

Colin took the letter from the postman, as he was working at 
the clay of a little bas-relief for a mural tablet, and read it over 
twice to himself with very mingled and uncertain feelings. On 
the first reading he felt only a glow of pleasure to think that little 
Minna, his old playmate, would now be within easy reach of him. 
Colin had never considered himself exactly in love with Minna 
(he was only eighteen), and he had even indulged (since the sad 
truth must out) in a passing flirtation with the young lady at the 
open greengrocer’s shop just round the corner; but he was very 
fond of Minna, for all that, and in an indefinite way he had 
always felt as if she really belonged to him far more than any- 
body else did. So his first feeling was one of unmixed pleasure 
at the prospect of having her to live so near him. On the second 
reading, however, it did strike even Colin, who was only just 
beginning his own self-education in literary matters, that the 
letter might have been better spelt and worded and punctuated. 
He had been rising in the social scale so gradually that, for the 
first time in his life, he then felt as if Minna were just one single 
level below him, intellectually and educationally. 

He pocketed the letter with a slight sigh, and went on mould- 
ing the drapery of St. Mary Magdalene, after the design from a 
fresco in St. John Port Lateran. Would Minna care at all 
about Flaxman, he wondered to himself mutely; would she interest 
herself in that admirable replica by Bartolini; would she under- 
stand his torso of Theseus, or his copy in clay of the Florentine 
Boar, or his rough sketch for a Cephalus and Aurora? Or would 
she be merely a London housemaid, just like all the girls he saw 
of a morning cleaning the front door-steps in Harley Street, and 
stopping to bandy vulgar chaff with the postman, and the news- 
paper boy, and the young policeman? Two years had made a great 
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deal of difference, no doubt, to both of them; and Colin wondered 
vaguely in his own soul what Minna would think of him now, and 
what he would think of Minna. 

On Monday, he was down at the station true to time, and 
waiting for the arrival of the 6.30 from Dorchester. As it drew 
up at the platform, he moved quickly along the third-class 
carriages, on the look-out for anybody who might answer to the 
memory of his little Minna. Presently, he saw her jump lightly, 
as of old, from the carriage—a mignonne little figure, with a dark, 
round, merry face, and piercing black eyes as bright as diamonds. 
He ran up to greet her with boyish awkwardness and bashful 
timidity. ‘Why, Minna,’ he cried, ‘you’ve grown into such a 
woman that I’m afraid to kiss you; but I’m very glad indeed to see 
you.’ 

Minna drew herself up so as to look as tall as possible, and 
answered with dignity, ‘I should hope, Colin, you wouldn’t want 
to kiss me in any case here in the station. It was very kind of 
you to come and meet me.’ 

Colin observed at once that she spoke with a good accent, and 
that her manner was, if anything, decidedly less embarrassed than 
his own. Indeed, as a rule, the young men of the working classes, 
no matter how much intellectual or artistic power they may 
possess, are far more shy, gauche, and awkward than the young 
women of the same class, who usually show instinctively a great 
deel of natural refinement of manner. He was immediately not a 
little reassured as to Minna’s present attainments. 

‘I want to go to Mrs. Wood’s,’ Minna said, as calmly as if she 
had been accustomed to Paddington Station all her lifetime; ‘and 
I’ve got two boxes; how ought I to get there?’ 

‘Where is Mrs. Wood’s ?’ Colin asked. 

‘At Dean Street, Marylebone.’ 

‘Why, that’s quite close to our place,’ Colin cried. ‘ Are they 
big boxes? I could carry ’em, maybe.’ 

‘No, you couldn’t carry them, Colin. Why, what nonsense. 
It wouldn’t be respectable.’ 

Colin laughed. ‘I should have done it at Wootton, anyhow, 
Minna,’ he answered; ‘and a working stone-cutter needn’t be 
ashamed of anything in the way of work, surely.’ 

‘But a sculptor’s got to keep up his position, Minna put in 
firmly. 

Colin smiled again. Already he had a nascent idea in his own 
head that even a sculptor could not bemean himself greatly by 
carrying a wooden box through the streets of London for a lady— 
he was getting to believe in the dignity of labour—but he didn’t 
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insist upon this point with Minna ; for, young as he was, he had a 
notion even then that the gospel for men isn’t always at the same 
time the gospel for women. Even a good woman would feel much 
less compunction against many serious crimes than against trund- 
ling a wheelbarrow full of clean clothes up Regent Street of an 
afternoon in the height of the season. 

So Colin was for calling a porter with a truck; but even 
that modified measure of conveyance did not wholly suit Minna’s 
aristocratic fancy. ‘Are they things cabs, Colin?’ she asked 
quietly. 

‘ Those things are,’ Colin answered with a significant emphasis. 
Minna blushed a trifle. 

‘Oh, those things,’ she repeated slowly; ‘then I'll have one.’ 
And in two minutes more, Colin, for the first time in his life, 
found himself actually driving along the public streets in the 
inside of a hansom. Why, you imperious, extravagant little 
Minna, where on earth are you going to find money for such 
expenses as these in our toilsome, under-paid, workyday London ? 

When they reached Mrs. Wood’s door, Colin, feeling that he 
must rise to the situation, pulled out his purse to pay for the 
hansom, but Minna waved him aside with a dignified air of authority. 
‘No no,’ she said, ‘that won’t do; take my purse, Colin. I don’t 
know how much to pay him, and like enough he’d cheat me; but 
you know the ways in London.’ 

Colin took. the purse, and opened it. The first compartment 
he opened contained some silver, wrapped up in a scrap of tissue 
paper. Colin undid the paper and took out a shilling, which he 
was going to hand the cabman, when Minna laid her hand upon 
his arm and suddenly checked him. ‘No, no,’ she said, ‘ not that, 
Colin. From the other side, please, will you?’ 

Colin looked at the contents of the little paper once more, 
and rapidly counted it. It was nine shillings. He caught Minna’s 
eye at the moment, and Minna coloured crimson. Then Colin 
knew at once what those nine shillings were, and why they were 
separately wrapped in tissue paper. 

He paid the cabman, from the other half, and put the boxes 
inside Mrs. Wood’s doorway. ‘ And now mayI kiss you, Minna ?’ 
he asked, in the dark passage. 

‘If you like, Colin,’ Minna answered, turning up her full red 
lips and round face with child-like innocence, 

Colin Churchill kissed her: and when he had kissed her once, 
he waited a minute, and then he took her plump little face between 
his own two hands and kissed her rather harder a second time. 
Minna’s face tingled a little, but she said nothing. 
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The very next morning Minna came round, by Colin’s invitation, 
to Cicolari’s workshop. Colin was busy at work moulding, and 
Minna cast her eye around lightly as she entered on all the busts and 
plaster casts that filled the room. She advanced to meet him as if 
she expected to be kissed, so Colin kissed her. Then, with a rapid 
glance round the room, her eye rested at last upon the Cephalus 
and Aurora, and she went straight over to look at it with wondering 
eyes. ‘Oh, Colin,’ she cried, ‘did you do that? What a lovely 
image !’ 

Colin was pleased and flattered at once. ‘ Youlike it, Minna?’ 
he said. ‘You really like it?’ 

Minna glanced carefully round the room once more with her 
keen black eyes, and after scanning every one of the plaster casts 
and unfinished busts in a comprehensive survey, answered un- 
hesitatingly, ‘I like it best of everything in the room, Colin, 
except the image of the man with the plate over yonder.’ 

Colin smiled a smile of triumph. Minna was not wholly lack- 
ing in taste, certainly; for the Cephalus was the best of his com- 
positions, and the man with the plate was a plaster copy of the 
Discobolus. ‘ You'll do, Minna,’ he said, patting her little black 
head with his cleanest hand (to the imminent danger of the small 
hat with the red roseinit). ‘ You'll do yet, with a little coaching.’ 

Then Colin took her round the studio, as Cicolari ambitiously 
called it, and explained everything to her, and showed her plates 
of the Venus of Milo, and the Apollo Belvedere, and the Laocoon, 
and the Niobe, and several other ladies and gentlemen with very 
long names and no clothes to speak of, till poor Minna began at 
last to be quite appalled at the depth of his learning and quite 
frightened at her own unquestioning countrified ignorance. For 
as yet Minna had no idea that there was anything much to learn 
in the world except reading and writing, and the art of cookery, 
and the proper use of the English language. But when she heard 
Colin chattering away so glibly to her about the age of Pheidias, 
and the age of the Decadence, and the sculptors of the Renaissance, 
and the absolute necessity of going to Rome, she began to con- 
ceive that perhaps Colin in his own heart might imagine she 
wasn’t now good enough for him; which wasa point of view on the 
subject that had never before struck the Dorsetshire fisherman’s 
pretty black-eyed little daughter. 

By-and-by, Colin began to talk of herself and her prospects ; 
and to ask whether she was going to put herself down at a registry 
office ; and last of all to allude delicately to the matter of the 
misspelt letter. ‘You know, Minna,’ he said apologetically, feeling 
his boyish awkwardness far more than ever, ‘I’ve tried a lot te 
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improve myself at Exeter, and still more since I came to London. 
I’ve read a great deal, and worked very hard, and now I think I’m 
beginning to get on, and know something, not only about art, but 
about books as well. Now, I know you won’t mind my telling 
you, but that letter wasn’t all spelt right, or stopped right. You 
ought to be very particular, you know, about the stopping and the 
spelling.’ 

Before he could say any more, Minna looked full in his face 
and stopped him short immediately. ‘Colin,’ she said, ‘don’t 
say another word about it. I know what you mean, and I’m going 
to attend to it. I never felt it in my life till I came here this 
morning; but I feel it now, and I shall take care to alter it.’ She 
was a determined little body, was Minna; and as she said those 
words, she looked so thoroughly as if she meant them that Colin 
dropped the subject at once and never spoke to her again about it. 

Just at that moment, two customers came to speak to Colin 
about a statuette he was working at for them. It was an old 
gentleman and a grand young lady. Minna stood aside while 
they talked, and pretended to be looking at Cephalus and Aurora 
with a critical eye, but she was really listening with all her ears 
to the conversation between Colin and the grand young lady. She 
was a very grand young lady, indeed, who talked very fine, and 
drawled her vowels, and clipped her r’s, and mangled the English 
language hideously, and gave other indubitable signs of the very 
best and highest breeding: and Minna noticed almost with dismay 
that she called Colin ‘Mr. Churchill,’ and seemed to defer to all 
his opinions about curves and contours and attitudes. ‘ You have 
such lovely taste, you know, Mr. Churchill,’ the grand young lady 
said ; ‘and we want this copy to be as good as you can make it, 
because it’s for a very particular friend of ours, who admired the 
original so much at Rome last winter.’ 

Minna listened in awe and trembling, and felt in her heart just 
a faint twinge of feminine jealousy to think that even such a grand 
young lady should speak so flattering like to our Colin. 

‘ And there’s the Cephalus, Papa,’ the grand young lady went 
on. ‘Isn’t it beautiful ? I do hope some day, Mr. Churchill, you'll 
get a commission for it in marble. If I were rich enough, I’d 
commission it myself, for I positively doat upon it. However, 
somebody’s sure to buy it some time or other, so it’s no use people 
like me longing to have it.’ 

Minna’s heart rose, choking, into her mouth, as she stood there 
flushed and silent. 

When the grand young lady and her papa were gone, Minna 

“said good-bye a little hastily to Colin, and shrank back, crying, 
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‘No, no, Colin,’ when he tried to kiss her. Then she ran in 4 
hurry to Mrs. Wood’s in Dean Street. But though she was in a 
great haste to get home (for her bright little eyes had tears 
swimming in them), she stopped boldly at a small bookseller’s shop 
on the way, and invested two whole shillings of her little hoard in 
a valuable work bearing on its cover the title, ‘The Polite Corre- 
spondent’s Complete Manual of Letter Writing.’ ‘ He shall never 
kiss me again,’ she said to herself firmly, ‘ until I can feel that I’ve 
made myself in every way thoroughly fit for him.’ 

It wasn’t a very exalted model of literary composition, that 
Complete Manual of Letter Writing, but at least its spelling and 
punctuation were immaculate; and for many months to come after 
she had secured her place as parlour-maid in an eminently credi- 
table family in Regent’s Park, Minna sat herself down in her own 
bedroom every evening, when work was over, and deliberately 
endeavoured to perfect herself in those two elementary accomplish- 
ments by the use of the Polite Correspondent’s unconscious guide, 
philosopher, and friend. First of all she read a whole letter over 
carefully, observing every stop and every spelling ; then she copied 
it out entire, word for word, as well as she could recollect it, 
entirely from memory ; and finally she corrected her written copy 
by the printed version in the Complete Manual, until she could 
transcribe every letter in the entire volume with perfect accuracy. 
It wasn’t a very great educational effort, perhaps, from the point 
of view of advanced culture ; but to Minna Wroe it was a beginning 
in self-improvement, and in these matters above all others the first 
step is everything. 


(To be contin ued.) 





